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We were compelled to reject a large number of 
eniries in our War Suggestions Competition which 
arrived after the specified hour of noon last Satur- 
day. These have been returned to their authors. The 
entries which came in within the prescribed time 
are being examined with scrupulous care, and a 
number of them will appear in next week’s issue. 
If possible the prize-winner will also be announced 
tn that issue. 

We printed last week, and shall print again next 
week, the rules for our new photo competition, for 
the best photographs taken within the Children’s Zoo 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, during 
the 1940 showing, which runs from August 23 to 
September 7. Prizes will be awarded for the best con- 
tact prints and the best salon enlargements, so that 
the snapshotter and the well equipped photographer 
will each have a chance. The Zoo authorities will do 
ail they can do to facilitate the work of the competi- 
tors. Entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
can be obtained from the Zoo attendants and from 
photographic dealers or clipped from SATURDAY NIGHT 
duriag the competition. 

We commence this week the publication of a 
series of three articles on the tactical lessons to be 
drawn from the Battle of Flanders, which should help 
to dissipate the idea that the Germans are the pos- 
sessors of any elements of military science unattain- 
able by other nations. The articles are by a well 
known Montreal lawyer who is also an expert on 
military science—J. S. B. Macpherson, K.C., of the 
firm of Hibbard, Gosselin, Macpherson and Hutchins. 


S WE go to press the most momentous battle 

the world’s history is being waged all around 
the British Isles. It is the battle for the mainten- 
ance in Western Europe of a bridge-head for the 
return of the old Western European civilization with 
its tolerance, its humanity, its respect for the con- 
tinuous tradition of the world’s great thinkers and 
moralists from the Jewish prophets and the Greek 
philosphers and tragic poets to the leading minds of 
our own day. If Great Britain goes under, the West- 
ern Hemisphere will be left as the sole repository of 
that tradition and that civilization, and the Western 
Hemisphere itself will ultimately have to meet the 
full force of a new and essentially violent Weltan- 
schauung which is but little disposed to tolerate the 
existence of any rivals even three thousand miles 
away. If Great Britain stands, there is an excel- 
lent prospect of the reconquest of a large part of 
Europe for the old civilization. If it falls, it would 
seem as if Europe would have to be written off, ~ 
the old European culture would have to dig itself i 
in America and hope for the best. 

If Great Britain stands, Germany cannot main- 
tain for long her present military ascendancy over the 
whole of Europe. Without that ascendancy, the 
natural inclinations of the peoples whom she now 
dominates would have free play, and would result 
in the eventual establishment of governmental sys- 
tems based on their traditional love of freedom; it is 
far from impossible that this development would ex- 
tend before long even to Italy. It is a choice between 
a Europe forced into a uniform authoritarian mould 
by German pressure, and a Europe set free by British 
liberating forces to develop its own types of govern- 
ment. 

A substantial body of Canadian troops and many 
Canadian fliers are participating in the Battle of 
England. We could wish that there were more of 
them, but we in Canada shared until a few months 
ago in the common mistake as to the nature of this 
war. To that extent we have already lost one battle 
for the defence of Canada; but we may still hope that 
in the future battles we shall acquit ourselves more 
wisely and more courageously. We know now where 
and how the defence of Canada is to be achieved. 


ouchiching Conference 


HE importance of the Couchiching Conference. 
otherwise and less neatly known as the Canadian 
tute on Economics and Politics, has grown very 
in those later and more troubled years. The 
which will be held at Lake Couchiching 
ugust 17 to 25 this year have enlisted an ex- 
ly weighty group of speakers, and will deal 
biects which no serious Canadian can ignore. 
[| discussion on “A United American Front” 
am Mr. Clark Foreman of the Washington 
ent of the Interior and such Canadians as 
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izes Up Wendell Willkie 
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Clifford Sifton, Frank Underhill, C. E. Sileox and 
J. F. Green. Post-war problems and Canadian foreign 
policy will be examined, and the Middle and Far East 
will be dealt with by experts who will include Dr 
Hugh Keenleyside of the Dominion Department of 
Mxternal Affairs. The proceedings should be most 
valuable. 


What Domination? 


CORRESPONDENT asks us whether anything 

can be done to put the United States public right 
on a point of subtle misrepresentation in 
Lindbergh’s propaganda which seems to have been 
entirely overlooked by American commentators, even 
those who take the nic exception to the worthy 
Colonel’s proposa!s. We do not know whether much 
can be done about it, but na some of our read- 
ers can put some of their American friends right, 
and they in turn can influence others, and the truth 
may eventually spread. Truth does spread, in coun- 
tries where it is not suppressed by force, in spite of 
Herr Hitler’s belief that the biggest lies spread fast- 
est and farthest. 

The whole text of Lindbergh’s latest broadcast 
was that the United States, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere generally, may have soon to deal with a 
Europe dominated by Germany in place of a Europe 
dominated by Great Britain and France. That it is 
conceivable that the United States, especially if she 
takes no hand in the matter herself, may have to deal 
with a Europe dominated by Germany, nobody will 
deny. But in what sense has the United States ever 
had to deal with a Europe dominated by Great 
Britain and France? 

In times of war, the British Navy, with or with- 
out the French Navy, has unquestionably exercised 
a great deal of control over sea-borne commerce, to 
the annoyance at times of American traders who 
wanted to sell goods to Britain’s enemies and did not 
know, or did not care, that if Britain’s enemies were 
sufficiently successful they were bound in time to be- 
come the enemies of the United States also. But that 
is a temporary domination for a specific military 
purpose only, and a purpose which vast numbers of 
Americans now recognize as being just as important 
for the United States as for Britain. It is a kind of 
domination which any power with mastery of the sea 
is bound to exercise in war time wherever it has that 
mastery—a kind of domination which the United 
States would unquestionably exercise in war time 
whenever and wherever it might have a chance. It 
is not the kind of domination which Lindbergh quite 
rightly expects Germany to exercise over Europe in 
the event of her victory. 


Colonel 


In time of peace Great Britain has neve 
cised the slightest control over the trade policies 
any country except those of which she was the dii¢ 
ruler. She has exercised some control over the 

India and of the Crown Colonies, of which she is 
herself the administrator; she has not exercised any 
control for generations past over the trade of even 
her own self-governing Dominions, to say nothing of 
wholly independent countries. In what way has she 
ever dominated the trade of Germany with any cour 
try in the world, including the 
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FROM THE DOMINION OF CANADA, which, 
with the largest grain carryover in her history 
and a bumper crop in prospect, has become the 
bulging granary of the British Empire, Great 
Britain recently ordered 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. Huge as this order is, it is but a quarter 
of the crop which Canada is expected to harvest 
this Fall. If Great Britain can beat off Nazi Ger- 
many and maintain the blockade, a slice of 
bread may yet be the symbol of the German 
downfall. Above, harvest scenes in Eastern 
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much of that trade was carried on through Londo: 


as an intermediary is true; but that was the volun- 
tary choice of the traders; they found it the best 
way to do business. New York serves a large part 
of the world in the same way; does that mean that 
the United States dominates the countries whose 
traders use New York’ Has a man in Lisbon ever 
been other than perfectly free to trade with a mai 
in Buenos Aires, so far as Great Britain was con- 
cerned? Of course not. Will a man in Lisbon be 
free to trade with a man in Buenos Aires, with 
the absolute and direct control of their operations by 
Berlin, if Germany wins the war and ends the 
“domination” of Europe by Great Britain? Of course 
not. When that happens the American business man 
will see a domination “as is a domination.” He ain't 
seen nothing yet. 


The Chicago Tribune 


HE Chicago Tribune, which has the dubious honor 


of having been joined with the Saturday Evening 
Post as the subject of very vehement criticism in 
both Houses of the Canadian Parliament, is showing 
signs of being worried by these attacks. It seems 
indeed to be more worried than one would think 
natural in view of the very limited amount of its 
circulation in Canada. The explanation is perhaps to 
be found in the fact that the Tribune is the proprietor 
of two large newsprint mills in Canada, which con- 
sider themselves exempt from any pro-rating arrange- 
ments arrived at by other Canadian newsprint manu- 
facturers, on the ground that since they produce solely 
for their owner they are not engaged in commercial 
business. The argument is probably convincing if 
you feel that way about it and not so convincing if 
you don’t. 

Anyhow the Tribune has produced a pamphlet for 
circulation in Canada, entitled “Fair Play.” The 
Tribune seems to be aware that various articles and 
cartoons which it has published in recent months 
have been specifically objected to in Canada; for the 
present pamphlet states that “the attacks are based 
upon an unfair selection of material that is not 


THE PASSING SHOW 


BY HAL FRANK 


HILE the whole world goes to pieces the United 
States, ostrich-like, buries its head in the news- 
stands. 
ca 


TWO BIRDS OF A FEATHER 


Wendell Willkie 
Is smooth and silky, 
Franklin D. 
Is suave as can be. 
Old Discerning Manuscript. 
e 
You can deal with calculated censorship. 
leaves you weaponless is stupid censorship. 
e 
The Germans have devastated Europe with the 
lightning war. The task of the British will be to 
restore Europe with an enlightening peace. 
e 
And you will know it is Utopia, too, because the 
owner of the summer cottage will congratulate you 
on the fact that you left it in better shape than 
was when you took it. 


What 


- 
A Berlin spokesman says that the zero hour is 
near for the invasion of Britain. The report does 
not say so, but we suspect he shivered. 


Question of the Hour: “Can I fill out my regis 
tration form in code?” 

e 

Italian flyers were shot down over Britain. Ar 
unconfirmed rumor is to the effect that both the 
British and the Germans are claiming the credit 

And then there is the story of the absent-minded 
business man who filled out his Registration form 
and then automatically wrote out a 
to the Receiver General of Canada 

e 

In the face of the terrible possibility of the de 
struction of their way of living the two Anglo-Saxon 
civilizations show a common lack of hysteria, with 
this slight difference. The British are calm, the 
Americans becalmed. 

t . 

It won't be the headline, “Peace is Declared” that 
will convince us the terrible vears are over. It will 
be a small obscure item to the effect that television 
is just around the corner 


cheque payable 


* 
Esther says she’s had to “quit knitting while 
listening to the news on the radio. She says every 
time the Germans drop a bomb she drops a stitch 








Vp ft the contents Tr tl ews} it seems 
ap that a supposedly great newspaper, published 

one of the Republic’s greatest cities, should pub- 
lish so much material that is not ‘‘typical.’”’ Com 
parison of the present pamplilet with one whicii was 
issued a few weeks ago in C: la, contal g other 
extracts from the same periodical, would lead to the 
conclusion that the Tribune publishes more, and 
better, material that is not typical than it does typical 


nal ne common enemy 


t 
Britain and the United States is Hitlerism, 





€ 
‘casionally approves of the continued existence 


the British Navy in order to give the U 





r)} 1 Vtatae 
nited States 





time to develop its own defence. It is, however, 
opposed to the sale or lending of obsolete U.S. 
destroyers to Great Britain t is opposed to the sale 
of Great War artillery and ammunition to Great 
Britain. It is opposed to every practical suggestion 
that could do Great Britain any good. As a United 
States newspaper it is fully entitled to oppose all of 
these things and many others of the same kind. But 


it is not entitled to do this and then claim that it 
loves the British Empire. In the words of the poet, 
“It may have been right to dissemble vour love, but 
why did you kick me down-stairs ?” 


Men and Editors 


— of the Montreal Gazette last week must 
have wondered what it was that ised that 












Al Causcua 
newspaper’s extreme disapproval of the conduct of 
the Hon. Mr. Dandurand as Leader of the Senate 
The explanation is to be found in the report of the 
Debates of the Ser August 3, 1 
which Mr. Dandura some length the 
incient question of the differences between the auth 
ority of a newspaper and t of the dividual who 
writes in its name i], sald the Senate 
Leader, “it is the reput the man directing the 
policy of a newspaper t gives thority to its edi 
torials The ownership of newspapers changes 
hands. In the present case we hi: e Montreal 


Gazette editorially censuring the Senate and warn- 





- th wr failnr } J +h 
ing us tnat our Tallure to heed the ¢ 


‘outraged public opinion.’ Well, it 








would bring 
a broad smile from every reader of the Montreal 
Gazette 

We think Senator Dandurand is wrong in his 
view that the opinion of a newspaper is of no more 
importance than that of the man who writes it. We 


were the article signed ‘John Bassett,’ it 


can also readily understand Mr. Bassett being angry 
about it, though we do not think he should have 
made the Gazette get angry about it too, and demand 
that Mr. Dandurand be kicked out of the leadership 
of the Senate, and assert that he occupies that posi- 
tion only in virtue of his hoary head and his multi- 
plicity of vears. For the truth is that in making the 
Gazette take that line Mr. Bassett was doing some- 
thing to justify Mr. Dandurand’s contention 

The Gazette of course was entirely wrong In 
isserting that the Senate, by refusing to block the 
Unemployment Insurance measure, had “outraged 
public opinion.” It had no doubt outraged the public 
opinion of St. James Street in Montreal, and pos- 
sibly of the district known as Bay Street in Toronto; 
and our own view is that those two districts were 
right in their opposition to the immediate establish- 
ment of a compulsory Unemployment Insurance sys- 
tem. But it is simply absurd to say that public 
opinion in Canada as a whole was outraged by the 
action of the Senate in deferring to the decision of 
the House of Commons, which is, after all, the popu- 


(Continued on Page Three) 


By Norman J. DeWitt 


SEE PAGE TWO 
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? 929 to become yunsel at the New York head- 
s of the Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 
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Utilities Unpopular 


Now public utility holding 


ular in the United States. 


companies are very un- 
Their executives are be- 
right social attitudes. 
rs regard profit-making as un- 


possess the 














ollapse of the great Insull holding company 
s ” Y e in the Middle West left a large part of the pre- 
re USI] y ".S. public with some nicely engraved 
rtifica id a tendency to wince whenever public 
suit t Sa ntioned. An equally large section of the 
B _ S. publ is in the habit of wincing when it receives 
nont} gas or electric light bill from the local util- 
' t mpany. The management of many such companies 
the last section of U.S. business to retain the 
= 1 -be-damned attitude of the Vanderbilt era. So 
New Deal went to work upon the utility magnates 
ynsiderable gusto and there was nothing to it until 
Mr. Wende L. Willkie was encountered. Most utility 
i ; _ xecut id guilty consciences and were inclined to 
: mS ene e sullen and inarticulate. But Mr. Willkie had a clear 
P igi ynscience and, as the New Dealers discovered, was any- 
ng but inarticulate. Even the New Deal had to admit 
: it W had the best record of any utility executive 
De ARE Se n the int: He had removed the bankers from his 
Veer Wa ird of directors; he had squeezed much of the water 
ae f his stock. In the territory served by his compan- 
si the domestic use of electricity and 
1 the rates to the lowest level in the country 
ittleground between Willkie and the New Deal 
. is the valle if the Tennessee River. This cuts across 
ees il South of S. and is within power trans- 
ssior nge f Memphis, Nashville, and the industrial- 
< Birmingham and Atlanta. Subsidiaries of 
x. \ nonwealth and Southern were strong in 
mm. In 1933 the U.S. Congress created the fam- 
Tennessee Valley Authority), a government 
ger is, | ite onservation, and im- 
avigat ] lams which were built to 
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States declared 
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feels that way 


Anglia. 


further these ends incidentally produced a lot of electric 
power which the TVA proceeded to sell in competition 
with Commonwealth and Southern. Now, there was 
question of the legality of this sale of power, be- 
cause the TVA was supposed to control floods and so on, 
and the government of the United States was not really 
created with the idea of going into the local electric light 
business. At any rate, this gave Mr. Willkie something 
to talk about. At the same time, the New Deal had des- 
ignated the TVA as a “yardstick” to determine just what 
it did cost to make electricity so that the government 
would know to what extent the power companies were 
shaking the public down. This gave Mr. Willkie some- 
thing else to talk about. The TVA, he claimed, was keep- 
ing a set of trick books. He added that if his company 
had access to unlimited public funds, he could cut the 
TVA rates in half. He also attacked the TVA for build- 
ing transmission lines parallel to his own; the purpose ot 
investment, he said, was to create wealth, whereas the 
TVA was apparently out to destroy it. 


some 


Won a Following 


The odds were against Willkie from the start, but 
he gave the New Deal a terrific battle in the courts, 
in the press, and at congressional hearings. Eventually 
he sold his Tennessee properties to the TVA for less than 
what he claimed to be their real value, but for much 
more than the TVA originally offered. He lost the battle, 
but while he was fighting he won a large following. 

These followers who had been gathering around 
Willkie in the months before the Republican convention 
represented a considerabie class in the United States that 
believes in the principles of liberalism but refuses to 
subscribe to the principles of liberalism as interpreted 
by the New Deal. In Willkie they recognized a man who 
could defend the principles of government to which they 
subscribed and who possessed in abundance the intel- 
lectual and personal qualities necessary for leadership. 

There was little mention of Willkie in the news- 
papers. History may record that Arthur Krock, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Times, was the first 
to suggest publicly that Willkie would bear watching as 
a possible dark horse in the 1940 presidential campaign. 
That was in February, 1939. But as late as June 21 of 
this year a New York paper insinuated that the Willkie 
boom existed largely in country clubs, and in the region 
of New York at that. Even more remarkable, for the 
first time in history the Hearst papers missed out com- 
pletely on the nomination of a presidential candidate. 

The people who knew about Willkie and decided that 
he would have to run for President are hard to define 
as a class, but you might call them the Young Repub- 
licans—like Harold Stassen, 33 years old, who made a 
clean sweep of Minnesota when he was elected governor 
and would remind you of Mitch Hepburn except that he 
is somewhat more sophisticated. Stassen, you recall, de- 





THE OCCUPANTS ESCAPED. This house was struck by a German bomb during a daylight raid on East 


The occupants were in a shelter, exit from which is seen on the left of the picture, and escaped 
injury. 
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A Canadian View of What Willkie Stands For 
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GERMAN BOMBS OVER BRITAIN. The intensi- 
fication of the air war has brought its inevitable 
destruction to civilian establishments. Above 
left, a bomb crater in a garden somewhere in 
England. Right, the dog and the two birds were 
lucky to escape from the wreckage of this home. 





livered the keynote speech at the convention, and then 
worked among the delegates, persuading, cajoling them 
between ballots to switch to Willkie. Or you might call 
these friends of Willkie the Young Executives like the 
rising young men in the businesses in Akron and Colum- 
bus and Des Moines and South Bend and such | 

moderate salary and 
read quite a little and think quite a lot. At any rate, 
they are mainly young men. Their leader is 48. These 
fellows graduated from college 1930 and unlike 
later generations on the campus, believe in a lot of things, 
including their country. them knew 
Willkie as early as 1935. They saw pieces about him o1 
by him in the Atlantic Monthly, Business Week, North 
American Review, the Herald Tribune Book Section, 
Fortune, Time, Life, Look, and so on. These followers 
of Willkie were like the boys in the big national adver- 
tising agency in San Francisco who went out and put 
on a rousing Willkie promotion campaign in California 
the week before the campaign. They their 
money and worked hard because they believed in a man 
and what he represented. And there was the young 
New York law clerk, Oren Root Jr., who started a 
Willkie-for-President Club with $150 of his own money, 
and found that he had something, all right. And Charley 
Halleck, the smart young congressman from Indiana, 
who placed Willkie’s name in nomination at the con- 
vention. And Lewis Douglas, Director of the Budget in 
toosevelt’s first year, and later Principal of McGill 
University. And Kenneth Simpson, young New York Re- 
publican leader who helped put La Guardia across as 
Mayor of New York and later turned to Willkie as 
against Dewey. And Russell Davenport, who resigned his 
post as managing editor of Fortune on May 2 to help 
organize the Willkie cause. 


A Child of “Fortune” 


That last, about Russell Davenport, is important. In 
the first place, he is typical of the type that has rallied 
to Willkie’s support, prompted only by enthusiasm for 
a cause. But in addition, if you want to understand the 
Willkie movement and want to understand how it thinks, 
you will have to read Fortune, the magazine of which 
Davenport was managing editor. You will have to read 
the series of editorials entitled “Business-and-Govern- 
ment” which has been running for several years. If 
you do not care particularly for the profit system, you 
will probably think of Fortune as a thick expensively 
printed de-luxe magazine which is stupid and reaction- 
ary because it stands for Business. Or perhaps you may 
find in Fortune some of the best prose of our times 
and an assumption that you are interested in and can 
understand anything from economics to the theory ot 
the gyro compass if it is properly explained, which it 
usually is. You will find Willkie’s personal platform in 
the April issue of Fortune, headed “We, the People.” 

You will find the Young Executives’ political theory 
stated in ten crisp paragraphs in the February, 1939, 
issue of Fortune. Here it says that the American tradi- 
tion is centred around the revolutionary concept of.in- 
dividual liberty. From this point of view, any movement 
to the right in the direction of Fascism, or any movement 
to the left in the direction of Communism, is a counte1 
revolutionary movement. Indeed, any movement that 
contemplates the subjection of the individual to an insti- 
tution is reactionary. Liberty presupposes equality of 
opportunity. But equality of opportunity 
inequality of wealth, because men are unequal in their 
ability to make use of opportunity. Equalization otf 
wealth would involve inequalization of opportunity and 
would be reactionary. But 
faire 


places who 


are college graduates and get a 


before 


Some of about 


spent own 


presupposes 


liberty is not laisse 
really means economic anarchy and is thor- 
oughly discredited. Business must be prepared to admit 
the government into its affairs as representative of the 
people, and it must take thought for its relations with 
the public. But the government must respect the profit 
system, because it is the mainspring of business. Business 
must accept heavy taxes, but the government must re- 
member that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
Government must not penalize investment. Big business 
may be bad. Big government may be bad, too, Collectiv- 
ism in business will beget collectivism in government 


Rejects the Platform 


It is important that this interpretation of the Amer- 
ican tradition be kept in mind, because the first thing 
Willkie did on receiving the nomination was to reject 


>-faire 
Laisse 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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BY J. S. B. MACPHERSON 


T IS obvious from the newspaper accounts one reads, 

and from the comments one hears on the radio, that 
military movements and military terms are imperfectly 
understood by the average Canadian. 

This is not strange. We are not a military people 
While Canadians, when they have to, make excellent 
soldiers, in normal times we are chiefly interested in 
other things, and a relatively small part of our popula- 
tion makes any effort to study military history, or mili- 
tary matters generally. 

rhe purpose of this article is not to present a profound 
or technical study of recent battles in Europe, but rather 
to clarify some popular misconceptions, and to outlins 
the strategical and tactical principles unde rlying the re- 
ent battles which have ended so triumphantly for 
Hitler and so disastrously for France 

A very popular error is to misunderstand the mean- 
ngs of the two words “strategy” and “tactics.” and to 
ise them interchangeably. They are not the same thing, 
ind should not be confused. A strategic retreat sounds 
so much better than a tactical defeat that we hear it 
much too often. 
ivoid battle and to preserve the army intact to fight on 
more favorable ground or under more favorable condi- 
ons. When an army is beaten back it retires, not be- 
iuse it wants to but because it has to 


A strategic retreat is a retirement to 


lhe word strategy is hard to define. One writer has 
alled it “the art of the general.” It embodies the move 
ments and dispositions of troops before battle For ex- 
imple by concentrating armies at a certain part of a 
frontier a general may make a strategic threat to an im- 
ortant enemy industrial area, or an important river 


rail communication system. By doing thi 





3 the enemy 
may be forced to detach troops he could well use else- 


here to guard the threatened area 


Th German movement on Norway was strategic in 
ts origin Its aim was probably threefold: (1) to secur 


lv of Swedish iron ors 





adequate all year round sup] i 
through Narvik, (2) to provide better facilities for air 
ind submarine raids against Britain, (3) to induce Bri- 
tain to aisperse its forces DN sending large 
troops to Norway 
failed in the third. 

The methods by which the strategist attains his stra- 


bodies of 


It secured the first two objects, but 


tegic objects when once battle is joined are called tactics 

Strategy may thus be called the whole plan of an 
yperation Its beginning, its preparatory concentration, 
ind its ultimate object. 
ce must be overcome by a victorious battle or series 
f battles, and these are won by movements and methods 
known as tactics 


If the enemy resists his resist- 





Strategy is Unchanged 


It is therefore, a mistake to say that new arms and 


new means of transport have revolutionized strategy 





They have had a profound effect on tactics, but the pr 
les of strategy have remained essentially the sam 
throughout the ages 


The principles of strategy are easy to 





ut difficult to apply. The strategist tries by deception 
manoeuvring his own armies, and any other means 
n his power to force his adversary into such a position 


hat he will himself have the best possible chance of 








hieving a tactical victory, while hi will 
faced with the most unfavorable cond le 

For this purpose a commander tries to learn as muc! 
is he can of his adversary, the training, general mora 
nd physical condition of his troops; his laments; his 
staff organization and methods; his transport facilities 
ind their organization Most of all he seeks to fin 


t his enemy's probable plan of action and wherein lies 


sakness. 





For example if the enemy is strong In 








n mountain fighting he will try to lure force 
1im to level ground. If his enemy is strong in fighting 
ehicles he will try to force tk yI 
vhere such vehicles are least e Rus- 
sians deliberately prolonged t e win- 
r by avoiding a decisive en yt tl 
French were not properly eqt e Rus 
in winter. The result was deci ry al- 





the Russians did not fight a single victorious 





tactical battle 
Now let us look at the strategy employed by the Ger 
ins in the battles of Flanders and France 
Subsequent revelations as to fifth colump activities 
eem to indicate clearly that the Germans wan I 
yund before ever a shot was fired. They 
nore about the Allied armies and their 
juipment than the allied staffs knew about 
man. Therefore they must h 
ld get the French into the open 








ula 


developed dive bombing 





s, and especially their 
7 k Y j \ vid 
ittack and their enormous tank superiority, would 


I 
juce the most telling effect. They also knew that the 
highly organized and highly efficient motor transport 
service would be at its best only in a country relative 
flat and well supplied with roads. 


The Franco-German frontier lies in heavily wooded 
hilly country where concealment from the air is easy 
ind tank operations would have to be largely confine 
to roads. Also roads were relatively few in number, ana 
so traffic would be likely to be congested. Thus th 
wonderfully organized German transport service cou 

t be used to its fullest extent. To cap all this the 

tier was defended by the famous Maginot Lin 

Obviously the open plain of 3elgium and northern 


France was the ideal area where the combinations of 


be combined 


} 


superior man, tank, and air power could 


to the greatest effect 


Achieving Surprise 


3ut if this was the obvious line 
affected? The Germans 


of attack then how 


ould a strategic surprise be 
ilready had a surprise in store in their new tactics of 


substituting aerial bombardment 


for artillery, and in 


their overwhelming superiority In tanks and mobility 
generally Their intelligence must have already in 
the Allied staffs had at best only 

this superiority really was 


as to the time 


formed them that 
partial grasp of how great 
rhe next step was to deceive the Allies 
of the offensive 

Strategy, consisting as 
ind out-thinking the enemy before the battle 
makes use of all weapons, and on this occasion it made 
ise of two: (1) military, (2) politic al 


As early as September large concentrations of Get 
; border The Dutch 


it does in out-manoeuyvring 


> ever starts, 


man troops appeared on the Dutch 
felt considerable alarm, took precautions, 
Again and again this was 


idea that these 
repeated until it began to be an acce pted idea that tne 


concentrations did not necessarily mean that an attack 
only the Dutch and 





and the ¢ 


centrations meited away 


was imminent, and gradually not 
Belgians but also the Allied General Staff 
ilert, and when heavy concentrations were I ported in 
the latter part of April no special precautions appeal 
to have been taken 

This manoeuvre of seemingly 
old. Wolfe used it successfully before Quebet when he 
had the ships of the fleet drift up the rive! with the tide 
every day. At first French detachments followed them 
but nothing ever happened and finally they gave it up 
When at last he moved up the river to make his success- 
ful landing it was just another move and no attempt 
was made to watch him. When Montcalm realized that 


became less 


empty threat is ver) 





SATURDAY NIGHT 


Lessons of the Battle of Flanders 





e had been deceived nd that Wolfe 


4 i A \ 4 allG@ i yO il 
t was too late 
[he political activities contributed to the 


We are not fully aware of the extent of the 


tions of what are now called fifth 





jiumn activi 


do know, however, that there were ma Nazi spies in 





high places who no doubt kept their German masters 


fully informed of the situation in their respective coun- 








tries, and by their activities hindered and discouraged 
co-operation with Britain and France The Germans 
used the weapon of political hesitancy and uncertainty 


lest advantage 





on the part of the ies to the f 


So successful were they that no joint plan of defence 








had been worked out even in theory € 
} fell the Germans knew 
vhi s could give to Holland and 





be rushed into the country on 





and that it would have to act on a plan 


irawn up in haste with little or no consultation among 
the nations concerned. At best the Allied plan could 
mly be a hastily drawn compromise of conflicting views 
ind interests 





In most primitive times 








prim 
eral had t a plan of act 
times a become ncre 
moment's reflection shows the tru 
nceive moving 10,000 men fron 
thout a definite plan? Can ye 
Si picr without kn 
on 
The 
itt 
ind had als 
} fuel And 





Igians and 


-o-opere 
co-opere 











v had sele 





y chose to fight and they 


the fight was to begin. 


It is true that the Allies had 


plans as to what to do if Holland and Belgium should 


probably theoretical 


lar House and has the power of the purse. It would 
be far more correct to say that the Senate would 
have outraged public opinion if it had undertaken to 
hold up the Government’s measure. 

But the views of the Montreal Gazette are not in 
any degree lessened in importance by reason of 
fact that they happen to be in the main the views of 
Mr. John Bassett. A newspaper is a continuing in- 
Its views are very largely determined by 
the interests and attitudes of the community whicl 
It is true that an incompetent newspape} 


it serves 


owner, by advocating views which are at variance 
with the tradition of his newspaper and the expecta 


tion of his readers, or which are merely foolish and 


inconsistent, can ruin the property which he con- 
trols; there are exan ples of this process to be seer 
in our midst at the present time. But we do not 


think anybody would accuse Mr. Bassett of being 
that kind of a newspaper owner, or the Gazette of 
being in process of being ruined by his disregard 
for the traditions and limitations of its history and 
circulation. We are a persistent and usually sym 
pathetic reader of the Montreal Gazette, and it ocea- 
sionally brings a broad smile even upon our unre 
sponsive features; but that smile has nothing to do 
with Mr. Bassett, and would be no broader if his 
name appeared at the foot of every article 

Newspapers are curious things, but they are 
made by their readers to a much larger extent than 
Senator Dandurand is aware of 


Funds For British Migrants 


inven question of the need for facilities for the 
transfer of a certain amount of British funds to 
Canada for the upkeep in this country of the persons 
who own them is not likely to cease to be agitated 
until something has been done about it. We have a 
letter this week from a lady whose husband is a pro 
fessional man in England, and who has come out to 
Canada with their two children for the sake of the 
safetv afforded. She is now unabie to receive any 
remittances, and being unwilling to accept Canadian 
charity is faced with the alternative of either return- 
ing to England or seeking to get a job in Canada. 
Since there is as yet no great shortage of female 








"OK— HEADS WE WIN, 
TAILS HE LOSES" 











ist ould on irt of the line reinfor nother as 
readily is suld th a for the have ¢ 
irrange also for fferer s of sort 
} Allies, who had the greatest nee r -arranged 
-ordinatior f effort, had nothing pr aired ir id- 
ance The Germans wl wuld n h more read me 











achieved s early in t fight What I have tr 1 ¢ 
n this art sn t ngs I 2) that militar 
yperations can be su ssf nly if they a iref \ 
mceived and planned f hand that strateg 
surprise is poss os f \ nned ven wher r 
attack follows tt cy + 
. ; 
lerical aSsistance n Canada, sne Wl Tor tin it 
east, in the latter event, merely be putting some 
Canadial! yut of a jot On the tner nd. her re- 
turn to England would seem to be eve more pre- 
posterous, at time when tt n-combatant popu- 
lation of that country should be being 1 r 
than increased If she takes her cl i | 
be three additional mouths to feed from Britain's re 
stricted food supply. If she does not, she will have 
to leave them in the care af someone other than their 
natural protecto) 

We can understand a very large measure of re 
ictance on the part of the British Government t 
permit any transfe) f funds to the 1 ted States 
which I ve prevented. But Car } 4s a 
fellow-} t of Great Britain, has no prohib 
t ’ ivi nat sry yr redit + Gre + + + , , e 
doing all that she can to prevent the transfe f her 
wn funds to any non-belligerent country except for 
ne } irchase f war materials lr tnese Cl! in 
stances It seems t is that a more generous policy 
owards the owners of sterling tunds wf desire to 
transfer them to Canada for their own upkee s 

strongly dicated 


President of U. of N.B. 


W* HEARTILY congratulate the University of 
New Brunswick on its discernme! 
Norman A. M. Macken 


Law at the University of Toronto, as its new Presi 


selecting 


Professor of International 





dent, for we can think of no saner mind, and no mind 
that has exercised a wider and deeper quiet influencé 
in recent years, among all the vounger men of high 
academic position in Canada Nevertheless we find 
the choice slightly surprising. Professor Mackenzit 
does not strike us as the kind of man to get much 
money out of millionaires; but the U. of N.B. may 
nave perceived that there will not be much money to 
be got out of millionaires for some time anyhow. He 
does not strike us as likely to get into the newspapers 
with a rapid succession of eloquent speeches or pithy 
witticisms 
and soul to the business of making education better 
not alone for the students of U. of N.B., but for 
everybody in New Brunswick. That may be what the 
governors desire; we hope it is 


But he is likely to devote himself heart 
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JOHN MILLAR - PRESIDENT 
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LIVESTOCK FEEDS THE ARMY 
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A Canadian View 
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} two-party svsten e ' e not} 
} tish an Ame! < he 
tical scen ' ¢ Staton oa tert 
n of nmanding st and this is a eful sign 
Rut t} ¢ s something ‘ t ha this 
Th “ , + adit ’ + fic Amer u 
1 nts S fur ament Vv a matt na é It su 
ses that the business government is t I le per 
sona berty an that f the Y ‘ ] hac ft at hearty 
he can take are f himself The Deral tradition joes 
not say anything about econon security. The men who 
ave stood for freedom, from the barons at Runnymede 
to the signers of the D 1 r f Independen a ei 
strong men and their polit al thought supposed that 
men generally \ e strong I nak é nom secur 
tv the chief yncern of government is a confession that 
beraiism is wrong and that men are weak. This line of 


thought may be wrong. But it is important that liberal- 
sm of this sort has a leader and a party in the United 
States at this time. for democracy is going to need strong 
followers and strong '-aders. 



























































































Canadian employees can 


PRE-PAY HOSPITAL BILLS 
FOR LESS THAN 10° A WEEK! 


Here is a grand opportunity for Canadian employees (in 
groups of 5 or more) to be sure of hospital care when the) 
need it. A few cents deducted from your employees’ pay 
now, pre-pays hospital expenses! This Canadian Hospitali 
zation plan includes benefits to fit every occupation and 


every individual need. It is backed by ‘‘Continental’’ 


with more than 40 years’ oT in accident and sick 


ness protection, with more than $37,000,000 in assets 
I 


Employers, executives, or officials of employee 
groups are invited to telephone, write or wire 
Hospitalization Department, Continental Casualty 
Company, Federal Building, Toronto (Head Office 
for Canada). All enquiries are confidential; do 
not involve any obligation. 





FROM SEED TO MARKET 


For many years this Bank has had an important 
part in financing Canada’s wheat crop and its move- 
ment to market. This part includes: 

Loans to assist the growers from seed-time to 
harvest. 

Advances against grain in the elevators pending 
shipment. 

The financing of sales, domestic and export, includ- 
ing the handling of shipping documents. 

The final collection of the sale price and transfer of 
the funds from Great Britain or elsewhere. 

Know Your Bank—it can serve you in many ways. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


ST. 1832—OVER A CENTURY OF BANKING EXPERIENCE 














ATURDAY 


The followmg is the teat of a 
broadcast delivered over the national 
network of the C.B.C. on Sunday, 
August 4, at 6.30 pon, by B. K. Sand- 
well, editor of Sarurpay Nicrt. /t 
is in reply to an article in the August 
3 uwsue of the “Saturday Rvening 
Post” of Philadelphia 


TNHE Germans are fond of drawing 

analogies between their favorite 
method of warfare and the lightning 
which strikes without warning from 
the sky and blasts all in its path of 
destruction They have themselves 
named their method the Blitzkrieg or 
lightning war But there is one im- 
portant respect in which the analogy 
is ill-omened for the Germans them- 
selves Lightning must do its job at 
the first stroke If it sets the house 
on fire in the split second of its im- 
pact, well and good But if it does 
not, it cannot return and try it again. 
Lightning does not strike twice in 
the same place; and the thunder 
which reverberates for a long time 
after the lightning has ceased to do 
anything is not dangerous. The light- 
ning war of Germany succeeded— it 
sct fire to the house in Poland, 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and fin- 
ally France It has not yet suc- 
ceeded, and it looks as though it may 
never succeed in Great Britain, 
where—-to push the analogy a little 
urther—-the provision of lightning- 





rods is on a vastly larger scale than 
in those unfortunate countries. And 
if the lightning fails, the Germans 
have no other weapon against Britain, 
while Britain has many against Ger- 


many 


I AM greatly encouraged in my be- 

lief that lightning cannot set the 
British house on fire, by my observa- 
tion of the rise of a new technique 
among those in the United States 
who are certainly not the friends of 
Britain, and who may therefore be 
classified in the present circum- 
stances as being at least no enemies 
of Germany. This new technique is 
the propagation of the doctrine that 
now is the time for the United States 





NIGHT 


This Idea Is German 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


to pick up the belligerents by the 
scruff of the neck, knock their heads 
together, and tell them to shut up 
making such a noise, stop fighting 
and make peace ‘on reasonable 
terms.” This doctrine is expounded 
at length in the current issue of a 
popular United States weekly which 
has been under repeated criticism in 
Canada on the ground of anti-British 
tendencies. The article is by Mr 
James D. Mooney, a business man 
who has long been head of the Euro- 
pean subsidiary of a great American 
industrial corporation. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the article itself, 
which is an entirely proper article 
for an American business man_ to 
write in an American magazine while 
the United States is neutral. I pro- 
pose only to make a few observations 
about the significance of its timing 


THE war has now been going on for 
a year, during which period it 
has consisted of a series of lightning 
successes for Germany in areas which 
could be effectively invaded either 
by land or, over a short sea barrier, 
by air. These successes have been 
accompanied by the complete failure 
of Germany to break down the sea- 
power blockade a slow-operating 
weapon which is effected against 
her by Great Britain 
Neither at the beginning of this 
year of war nor at any stage of it 
until the present time has there been 
any suggestion by any American 
friend of either side that the United 
States should intervene to compel 
peace; this is the first. If the United 
States can compel peace now, it 
could certainly have compelled peace 
in August 19359, before the population 
of Poland was massacred. Why was 
not Mr. Mooney then calling upon his 
government, as he is now ealling 
upon it, “to state bluntly and frankly 
to the rulers of Germany and Eng- 
land that we (the American people) 
insist upon an end to the holocaust 
to this insane and disgraceful indict- 
ment of civilization?” The indict- 


This Canada of Yours.. 


In your hands lies the future of this great Dominion— this nation of 


free and peace-loving people. Stand steadfast, with unconquerable 


spirit, in the defence of your country. Give loyal and unselfish service. 


Be confident that right will triumph over might. Be confident in 


Canada. Be confident in life insurance, which unites millions of 


Canadians for their common security. Remember in the past 100 years 


life insurance has been tested by wars, panics and epidemics — and it 


has weathered every storm. Remember that every working day, policy- 


holders and beneficiaries are receiving $500,000 from this great co- 


operative enterprise. Remember that millions of life insurance dollars, 


invested in war loans, are helping to provide the men and materials 


which are so urgently needed for the defence of this Canada of yours. 


It is — — to 7” Life Insurance 


THIS MESSAGE 1S SPONSORED BY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING 


IN CANADA 


ment was just as insane and dis- 
graceful in 1939 as it is now; but the 
Germans then were pretty confident 
of winning, and Mr. Mooney was 
silent, and the magazine in which he 
writes was frantically urging that 
the United States must have nothing 
to do with this war one way or the 
other. The gains of Germany were 
then just beginning, they are now 
at their peak; the losses of Germany 
are about to begin, and what Mr. 
Mooney proposes would arrest them, 
would perpetuate the political struc- 
ture of Europe at the point where 
Germany’s power is the greatest she 
can ever expect to attain and far 
greater than she can retain without 
American aid. 


\ R. MOONEY talks as if the 
" American intervention to compel 
peace would be equally effective to 
moderate the terms demanded by 
Britain and the terms demanded by 
Germany, so that the settlement 
reached would necessarily be one 
which Americans could regard as 
“reasonable.” On that point we must 
remember that what he is proposing 
is an immediate settlement; and that 
the only belligerent to whom the 
United States can apply any imme- 
diate pressure is Britain, to whom 
she could refuse to sell any further 
war supplies, with obviously ruinous 
effect. The only leverage the United 
States can apply to Germany is the 
threat to enter the war against her, 
an action which might have unpleas- 
ant consequences for Germany a few 
years from now, but could hardly 
make any appreciable difference at 
the moment; indeed it is highly argu- 
able that it would help her by divert- 
ing American effort from the de- 
fence of Britain to the home defence 
of America. You have therefore a 
position in which the self-appointed 
mediator could instantly ruin one of 
the belligerents and could do little 
or nothing to damage the other for 
some years; and it is not hard to 
imagine which side would have to 
make all the concessions in an agree- 
ment forced upon the belligerents by 
such a mediator. 

Mr. Mooney recognizes that the 
American people at large, to whom 
he addresses himself, are not so friend- 
ly to Germany as to wish to act as her 
stooge in effecting a settlement of the 
war on her terms, and he therefore 
represents his proposal as designed to 
save Britain from the appalling con- 
sequences of her own, or rather 
her government’s stubbornness. “Our 
friends, the English,” he observes, ‘‘are 
taking a hell of a beating, and it is 
about time for us to help them if 
we expect to substantiate our sym- 
pathy in any kind of sincere way.” 
His method of substantiating Amer- 
ican sympathy for “England” is to 
tell her that she can hope for no more 
aid from the United States unless she 
accepts whatever terms Germany can 
be induced to make and the United 
States to endorse at this point in the 
war—-with Germany and Russia be- 
tween them in control of the whole 
of Europe except Great Britain. 








SUGGEST that the nature of the 

proposal shows that it is a German 
proposal, and that the fact that it 
is made at this moment shows that 
Germany is by no means confident of 
being able to destroy the effective- 
ness of the British Isles as a base of 
supply and operation for the British 
fleet. And if Germany cannot destroy 
the British Isles in that sense, she has 
lost the war, and will ultimately lose 
all that she has temporarily gained by 
her lightning methods. 

Mr. Mooney’s solicitude for those 
whom he calls “our friends the Eng- 
lish” did not become vocal until after 
the defeat of France. He was not con- 
cerned while the French and the Poles 
were taking what he calls “a hell of 
a beating,” although they were the 
allies of “our friends the English” 
and are generally supposed to have 
been pretty good friends of the Amer- 
icans also. He was not concerned 
while the Norwegians, Dutch and Bel- 
gians were taking a hell of a beating, 
not for being allies of “our friends 
the English” but merely for being in 
the way between them and the Ger- 
mans. But he is concerned now for 
“our friends the English,’ who as a 
matter of solid fact are taking and 
are likely to take much less of “a hell 
of a beating” than any of these other 
innocent and ravaged nations, and 
who may wind up by not taking a hell 
of a beating at all. For the reason 
why Germany wants people like Mr. 
Mooney to promote peace intervention 
by the United States is simply that 
the German lightning war looks as if 
it will not work against Great Britain. 





ND here is another analogy be- 

tween real lightning and the Ger- 
man war technique which is_ ill- 
omened for Germany as against Great 
3ritain. Lightning requires not only 
a huge accumulation of energy at its 
source, but a channel through which 
that energy may pass and a receptive 
objective at the other end. The ac- 
cumulation of energy probably. still 
exists in Germany, but the other two 
requirements for the lightning stroke 
upon Britain do not. The lightning 
war requires that between the ag- 
gressor and his foe there should inter- 
vene nothing that can interfere with a 
simultaneous and intensely coordinat- 
ed rapid movement of great air forces 
and great mechanized land forces 
gut between the German-occupied 
continent of Europe and the British 
Isles there intervenes the British 
Navy, the most serious obstacle that 
can be imagined to the transportation 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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You can change 
these Blades 


WITH 
ITTENS ON 


1. THERE ARE NO MESSY WRAPPINGS to 
take off the Schick Blade...no unscrewing or 
reassembling razor. These are nuisances of the 
past for the more than 5,000,000 men who have 
switched to the Schick Injector Razor—whose 
blades come sealed in a bath of oil in a pat- 
ented metal Injector cartridge—which changes 
blades automatically as shown below. 


Sa ws - 
2. A PULL AND A PUSH, and into the razor 
head goes a keen-edged, double-thick Schick 
blade. All ready for a quick, safe shave— 
thanks to the perfected solid guide bar which 
stretches the skin taut and sets up every whis- 
ker for a really clean job. 


The 





3. OFFERING YOU the most modern improve- 
ments in safety razor design in more than 35 
years, the Schick Injector Razor might cost a 
lot more. Yet, in the pigskin-grain “‘Popu- 
larity’ Kit, it Comes to you—complete with 20- 
year guarantee—for only $1! Try it! 











Schick 
Injector Razor 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 


Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 













Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada 
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QINCE the beginning of the blitz- 
; kriegs one type of weapon has 
been receiving steadily mounting at- 
tention in the news. This is the in- 
cendiary bomb. German and British 
bombardiers are fast becoming ac- 
complished arson experts, and the re- 
search chemists on each side are bus- 
ily compounding new formulas. Most 
of these are quite simple and aston- 
ishingly effective. The wonder is 
that the old incendiary missile of the 
last war was abandoned after such 
half-hearted trials. 

The 1918 model was a “thermite” 
bomb. Its charge consisted of alu- 
minum dust mixed with iron oxide. 
Aluminum has such a strong attrac- 
tion for oxygen that it can divorce 
the element from other compounds; 
in this case from iron oxide. When 
aluminum unites with the oxygen 
thus obtained the metal actually 
burns with a blue white flame hot 
enough to melt the hardest steel. In 
these fire bombs the action is started 
by a primer, for aluminum and iron 
oxide is a harmless mixture until 
touched off. When it goes, however, 
the result is spectacular, and one is 
nelined to think that thermite was 
a favorite for the same reason that 
little boys like the brightest fire- 
works. The stuff is now practically 
on the retired list. Replacing it we 
have whole regiments of incendiaries 
arefully designed for specific torch 
jobs. 

Commonest type of all is the gen- 
ral purpose magnesium bomb. In 
this the entire missile, case and all, 
is the flaming agent. It is about 9 
nches long and 2 inches in diameter, 
vith a short guiding tail. By using 
magnesium alloyed with a little alu- 
minum, instead of aluminum powder, 
the iron oxide is eliminated, for mag- 
nesium will burn in air without a 
secondary supply of oxygen; amateur 
photographers use this principle in 
their “flash ribbons” made of mag- 
nesium. Weight for weight the mag- 
nesium gives off eight times more 
heat than aluminum, which means 
that bombers can carry eight times 
is many new type bombs. There 
ire other advantages. The extremely 
lig. temperature of thermite proved 
to bo of no particular help in setting 
fires, because buildings can be lighted 
just as well by the 1300 degree flame 
of magnesium, which also lasts much 


“England” 


BY W. HASTINGS WEBLING 








() YOU who've been to Epsom Downs 
and seen the Derby run, and en- 
tered with a carefree heart its festival 
f fun, or you who by the classic 
lhames have watched the yearly race 
etween the rival Varsities and cheered 
heir gallant grace, 
Or neath the blue of summer skies 
perhaps you've watched a team of 
iger white-clad cricketers compete 
in village green, or possibly your 
thoughts return to some deep pur- 
ed moor, or climbing up some lofty 
iff that overlooked the shore 
Or there’s a chance you've golfed a 
t around historic links, or treasure 
collections of some friendly British 
nks, or even yet you recollect a 
oach and spank four, and hear the 
nusiec of the horn, as in the days of 
re 
Or do you sometimes seem to hear 
the sound of tinkling bell, of sheep 
that pasture -peacefully mid valley, 
tield and dell, or do you ever breathe 
the scent of some sweet garden fair 
ind revel in the beauty of its vines 
ind blossoms rare? 
Or do you in the distance hear the 
ells from ancient tower, that used to 
ill to worshippers, or mark the pas- 
ng hour? Ah! if you do, we know 
full well you'll sense just what it 
neans, should ever vile invader start 
» spoil these cherished scenes, or 
ith his breath e’er poison the per- 
ume of the rose, that symbolizes 
England, no matter where it grows. 
But no! it will not happen while 
ie British lion stands, with all her 
ibs united to halt the brutal bands: 
only just to halt them, but soon, 
Ss pray to see the gangster hordes 
scattered, that England - still 
hall be! 


ee tere ee nce a a me 


nger than the 2500 degree heat of 
the thermite volcano. A modern 
ombing plane carries two thousand 
nagnesium fire bombs, scattering 
‘them in such profusion, as in Norway 
ind the Low Countries, that fire 
lighting apparatus is paralyzed. 


Will Burn Under Sand 


Perhaps the most frightening fea- 
‘ure of these weapons is the fact that 
they cannot be smothered or put out 
vith water. A magnesium bomb will 
ontinue to burn under a pile of sand 
r cloth and will eat through the 
thickest wooden floor. The only de- 
fense is to wait until the bomb has 

irned out and then attempt to 
tifle the resulting blaze. 

3ut when the target is a steel- 
roofed factory, oil tank or aircraft 
hangar, the magnesium bomb alone 

not effective. It must be given 
i steel jacket for penetrating power 
‘Ven if it plunges directly into an 
| tank it may serve only to char 

oil Hence the development ot 
nany types of combination explosive 


} 


ind incendiary missiles, by which the 
target is broken open so that the 
nflammable contents are exposed to 
‘ir and the flames are spread ove! 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


8 and steel and containing a low per-_ tion has shaken 
centage of inflammable material. For ors, humanity 
pleteness of his arson arsenal is of soon enough 

critical importance. In the old static struggle but is already on its way. 
Fireproof 


of the oldest tricks in the arsonist’s jective for days on end, systematic- and _ habitations 
bag, phosphorus dissolved in that foul ally reducing it to rubble, but the signed to be 


BY H. DYSON CARTER Germans haye successfully used one wars the artillery could pound its ob- is the 


the widest area. Some fire bombs 





its torment- likely to be confined, to the effects 

realized a of aerial bombing. And distressing as 
come these effects may be, we must not 
present lose sight of the fact that in the mat- 


It ter of human life and limb they do 


Factories not greatly exceed the normal death 


de- and accident rate from automobile 


and traffic in peace-time Great Britain 


are like rockets, carrying within smelling liquid carbon bisulphide. bomber must hit and run back for any structure that can withstand the True, the psychological effect Is a 


them scores of smaller bombs. On Phosphorus’ ignites spontaneously another load. Hence the interest in new chemical 


exploding they hurl their cargoes of when exposed to air. The carbon bi- fire. Flames need only be started. no fire 
small flame shells in every direction, sulphide prevents combustion until The unlimited oxygen supply in the 
like the shrapnel of a grenade, it evaporates after the bomb bursts. air carries on from that point, and 
Of course all these weapons are This infernal machine spreads panic the job of extinguishing an oil re- 
chemically quite simple. They depend faster than fire, because it literally finery blaze, for example, is quite 
ting combustible things afire by catches alight and its vapor is explo- wise the great chemical plants, the of 
touching them with something very sive. 


insurance 


German Idea 


upon the everyday principle of set- sprays flame. The volatile bisulphide beyond a city strained by war. Like- (Continued from 


a great mechanized force 


need first more widespread; nobody knows 


more than a few seconds in advance 
when an automobile accident is going 
to happen, while thousands may know 
that a bomb is about to be dropped 
and that any one of them may be its 
victim. But, as we can tell from th 
letters of our friends in England in 


; | : these anxious days, men and women 

basic cellulose and plastics indus- And the lightning also see 4 i at , Ce es eee 

itar ~hem} » havo ors . ° . A speedily learn to live with any nev 

hot. Military chemists have gradu- tries, simply cannot be fireproofed. a negative pole to attract lignt~: “See nf res term vith old 

ate as 3 Stage. / g , danger on the same te s as with ol 
ited past this stage. Although the The Arson Arsenal Within themselves they hold the ning to the point where it will do its set 


magnesium bomb is still the mass 


production item, many other and But chemists have not neglected the action of chemical laws, and fire 


means of their own destruction, by work. Lightning strikes where there 
is a receptive conductor ready for it. 


more intriguing torches are being’ the old for the new in any direction bombs will touch them off as surely The fifth country 


ones; when one has not been killed 
by the first two or three bombs one 


begins to assume that one will 





not be 
1 


employed now. All veterans of the first world war as an H. E. shell will turn an ammu- that has fallen Ger- ee 7 asi vee . mm 5 ae , se 
Potassium chlorate mixed with _ recall great fires started now and_ nition dump into Vesuvius. man campaign, has been the conductor — ee soe ene Ph atganeonns . 
sulphuric acid produces a chemical then by the eccentric action of ordin- Indeed, the incendiary weapons that has attracted luid — ae ‘ on eee ae ee 
known as chlorine peroxide, em- ary shells and bombs. Studying these have reached such a stage that a and led it to the most inflammable ma- ae ae a a ae a 
phatically not a hair bleach but a_ results, military experts have evolved prominent American chemist has terial within Great os — ae is we in Gi 
fine standby of the firebug. It is incendiary missiles containing, along privately predicted to the writer: 3ritain the fifth column has been put Germans can effect by air in (al 


especially useful wherever organic with regular demolition loads, such “Britain can defeat Germany if she out of business. 


material is present, as in clothing materials as celluloid, cordite and old can build enough bombers to carry to deal 


There has been time 


Britain the British seem able to dupl 


the cate quite fully in Germany 
e _ 


} : the ih of vé whole 
storage, wool lofts and in many types fashioned black powder, for these are enough fire bombs.” It is this same understanding it, . a — ee a se a os the 
of chemical plant. This bomb is more highly effective under certain expert’s belief that incendiary war- there has been with nalian” os ae tal aN ne 
given here in elementary form only; conditions than the super-hot blaze fare is just beginning. Doubtless it it. No parachute will ever Ss It is Mr ‘nei oink is the 
late models replace the familiar acid of magnesium. will be over before we learn the de- land in of 7 oe “a a ia pre ize th at a : re 
and chlorate with compounds that [It can be seen that the problem of tails of the terrible mass scale ex- Germany. : any gon ‘ hell f a4 ag sla aA 
must be read like Greek poetry, for setting fire to wooden residential dis- periments now being made in the This means that the “hell of a beat- 8°!N8 ~ oe a ea : . oe z A sm 
example: Hexamethylenetetramine tricts is elementary compared to  chemist’s oldest field, Combustion. ing” to mp Vee SS ae re es 
and sodiumbenzenesulphcnate. starting devastating fires in factories There is a blue lining in this black lish,’”’ in Mooney’s are them another Munich. They are no 

It is interesting to learn that the and mills built solidly of concrete pall of war’s smoke. When Civiliza- being subjected confined, and is likely to succeed 
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HE HITLER WAR 


Combined Assault on Britain 


4 LONG the Channel, in Africa and 
in the East, the 
upon Britain seems to have begun 
The struggle for the mastery of the 
Channel and the air over it has been 
jacked up a stiff notch since it was 
here two Yet 
observation has 
the 
loss 
and 
five 
an attacking formation 
popular size with 
made 30 dive bomb- 
50 fighters—they shot down 
estimated 300 


grand assault 


discussed weeks 
the main 
been well 
German attacks the 
ratio Thus 
A.A. gunners commonly 
to ten out of 
of SO for 


ago 

made then 
the 

heavier 


fighters 


bigger 


their 


nit 
out 


borne 
While our 


bagged 


long a 
the enemy 
and 
61 out of an 


up ol 
ers 
planes 
balloon-protected 


which attacked a 


convoy a week ago 

out of 

Portland 
That is 


from around ten percent of the 


and 40 
assault on 


Thursday 
200 in the fierce 
naval last Sunday 


their 


bast 
loss ratio was jumped 
planes 
over. An- 
that of the 
either side, 
constant at 


participating to twenty o1 


important ratio, 
lost by has re- 
between 
to one in favol 


our 


ratio which is probably 


important but is much 
that of flying person 

th sides, and this is 
startlingly in our favor 


We lost 16 


the Thursday 


tighte 
encountel! 
14 pilots, 
reckoning 
and one to two 
taken 
isoner, would to no less than 
Sunday’s fighting, with 


mentioned above, but only 


while the German loss, 


four men to a bombe! 


a fighter, and all killed or 
come 
In last 
score 26 of our planes to 65 of 


heirs, and several of our pilots res- 
would be something 
more. Last Monday 
lost 12 pilots in 13 machines, the 


150-odd air personnel 


the score 
22 to 160 or 
mans again 
61 machines 
The best 


is the 


that 
is that 
waste 


reason for believing 
thing at 


would never 


real last 


(germans 


BY WILLSON WOODSIDE 


planes, airmen and gasoline at such 
a rate except for a definite purpose. 
For two months since the fall of 
France they have experimented with 
smaller attacks on Britain, varied 
with occasional big ones to keep us 
guessing, trying out different forma- 
tions of fighters and bombers, differ- 
ent tactics, objectives and weight of 
attack. We may be sure that they 
have tabulated and analyzed the re- 
sults with typical Teutonic thorough- 
Have these results encouraged 
the invasion idea? Or have the raids 
purpose than preparing the 
landings? 


ness 


another 


way for troop 


Is Africa Real Aim? 


r HAS that this 

aerial slugging match over the 
Channel is only a German manoeuvre 
to pin down Britain’s defence 
it home while the real Axis effort is 
prepared in Africa Here the aim 
to smash right through the 
the British imperial 
tion to the Mesopotamian oil fields 
ind the Indian Ocean, cutting one 
life-line of empire, while at the same 
time taking up a position in French 
West Africa from which to sever the 
alternative route around the 
of Good Hope. Mussolini’s offensive 
through British Somaliland towards 
the Gulf of Aden and preparations for 
a drive from Libya against Alexan- 
dria and Suez, taken together with 
the apparition of Germans at Dakar, 
French naval and air base at the west- 
ernmost tip of Africa, may be correct- 
ly interpreted thus. Yet there has been 
no word of strong German forces tak- 
the Italian drives, and it 
believe that Hitler would 
depend on Italian military effort to 
settle the war, or on a move in 
Africa to produce the early and de- 


been suggested 


forces 


would be 


centre of posl- 


Cape 


ing part in 
is hard to 
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@ Linking up the two neighboring countries 


of Canada and the United States, the Peace 


Bridge is a symbol of an international under- 


standing, friendship and good- 
will that have lasted for over 
a century. In that Bridge, in- 
deed, lies the hope of the world 
for a new order, because its 
the fact 
on this new continent a 


existence testifies to 
that 
new ideal of international re- 
lationship has been achieved 

an ideal that eliminates forti- 
fications and makes jealousy, 


friction and enmity obsolete. 


THE 


CANADIAN 
is being held at Scarboro Golf Club on 


OPEN 


The Canadian Open Golf Championship is 
also a bond between two friendly nations... 
a bond that brings together on the fairway 
of international friendship the 
leading golfing aces of the two 
neighboring countries...joined 
in sporting rivalry for the glory 
of winning the Canadian Open 
and the Seagram Gold Cup. 
As donor of the Cup, The 
House of Seagram pays tribute 


to this historic event and 


its 


significance as a symbol of 
the friendship between Canada 
and the United States. 


GOLF 


phe 


House of Seagra 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
August 15, 16 and 17 


cisive Britain that he 
needs. 

For it should be realized that he is 
no longer quite free to choose where 
he will fight. He has to keep slug- 
ging at Britain because Britain keeps 
slugging at him, and because he 
daren’t allow the R.A.F. freedom to 
pound away all winter at German 
armament works, military and 
civilian morale, and at the same time 
steadily increase in strength. Nor 
can he fail to realize that the British 
life-line which he has to cut is not 
that connecting her with the colonial 
produce of Africa and Asia, or even 
the support of South Africa, India, 
Australia and New Zealand, splendid 
as this is, but that connecting her 
with the vast technological resources 
of North America. If this has de- 
veloped into a struggle of continents, 
as the Nazi geo-politicians say, then 
it is primarily a struggle 
Hitlerian Europe’ and 
North America, with its bridgehead 
in the British Isles; and not a 
struggle between Europe and Africa 

There is, however, another and 
plausible explanation of the menaces 


victory over 


bases 


between 
democratic 


ARMOR 


HER sorrow is her own affair 
Deep in her heart 
hide 


she’d rather 


The 
And 


grief she does not choose to share 
there is armor for her 


pride 


In jade earrings carved 
A supple sheathing of a dress 
A touch of scent, and finally 


A bright brave mask of happiness! 


exquisitely 


MAY RICHSTONE. 


ne 


developing simultaneously on the 
Channel, at Gibraltar, Dakar, Suez, 
the Gulf of Aden and in the Far Fast 
Hitler, I believe, would rather 
himself gradually into control of the 
British Empire than smash it up into 
pieces which he could not collect. He 
had two hopes of doing this, one in 
working through a subservient Brit- 
ish Government, and the other by a 
swift seizure of the heart and centre 
at London without damaging it 
much The former has been 
appointed by the rejection of his 
final “Be Reasonable” plea, the lat- 
ter by the escape of the B.E.F. from 
the annihilation planned for it in 
Flanders, the display of British de- 
fensive air strength and the re- 
affirmation of British seapower at 
Dunkirk, and the use which Britain 
has made of the respite since. What 
that him of the fruits of 
his great conquests in Europe? (A 
thoughtful Briton has answered an 
American query as to Hitler’s present 
position with the epigram: “Splendid, 
but hopeless.’’) It is British 
power, which the arteries 
Which feed the island citadel and 
the tentacles which strangle Ger- 
many. If he can’t slip off these ten- 
tacles and gather up the arteries in- 
tact, then he must them to 
pieces. Might not the menace which 
we are watching develop from Ports- 
mouth to Hong Kong be a combined 
root-and-branch assault by the Axis 
partners on British sea-power, as the 
most promising way of bringing 
about the surrender of the Whitehall 
Government? 


The 


ease 


too 


dis- 


is it cheats 


sea- 


prov ides 


slash 


shown in the 
case of France her empire that 
they do not do all the work 
and have others share in the loot for 
nothing Mussolini had not done 
enough up to June 22 to be invited 
to sit in at Compiégne, or to gain 
strong German support in his own 
dealings with the French. He did 
not get Tunisia, nor did General 
Franco get French Morocco And 
there have been indications that 
Japan’s obvious intentions of gather- 
ing in the rich Eastern empires con- 
quered by German arms in Europe 
have been anything but appreciated 
in Berlin. There are indications that 
Japan has been told that she should 
turn instead and exert herself against 
the common enemy, Britain; and it 
looks as though Mussolini and Franco 
have been told that if they want any- 
thing they had better “go and take 
it,” Mussolini taking on the British 
in Egypt and Franco driving them 
out of Gibraltar Probably Spain 
would also be the task of 


have 
and 
care to 


Germans 


assigned 


neutralizing 
away 


paring 


strategically 
Verde 


developing 
gether 


results? 
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“miles of 
spite of an average 
a day 
our 
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Portugal pulling her 
from her ancient but none 
alliance with Britain, and 
the way for Axis use of her 


placed Azores and Cape 


too 


firm pre- 


Islands 
All these menaces 


togethe I; 


appear to be 
and taken to- 
very formidable 
quick enough 
has shown that she 
the Far 
take British 
still be no 
have 
still 
British 
between 
Alexandria. In 
of three air raids 
Malta has suffered little mili- 
tary damage and is still being used by 
light striking While our 
still the Med- 
admittedly 


useless as an 


they appear 
they promise 
Britain 
is ready to 
East If 


But do 
accept losses in 
the Italians 
they will 
nearer Aden than they 
for a long time. There are 
desert and 
land, air and naval 
the Italians and 


been 
200 
strong 


forces 


forces, 
through 
Gibraltar 
made 


pass 


for months. Similarly, the Germans 
apparently penetrate French 
Africa at will, but it would take them 
months to build up olfensive 
there, with air transport their 


medium. 


bases 


only 


Does this method of beating Britain 
by breaking her sea-power promise 
quick enough results for Hitler? Can 
he wait until next year to deliver the 
decisive blow? Or is he in a hurry 
and must he gamble everything on 
an invasion now? If it the 
former, his air raids will soon taper 
off again; if the latter, they will 
steadily increase in pitch until, on 
the chosen day, he throws in every- 
thing he got There won't be 
any that when it 


is to be 


has 


mistaking comes 


MANY FAMOUS BUSINESS HOUSES with headquarters in London, Eng, 


have set up temporary offices in the country for the duration of the War. 
picture shows the new “head office” of the oil firm of C. ¢ 


where in Buckinghamshire. 
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Nazi Germany Uses Sleight of Hand 


BY WILLIAM BOWER 


NEWSPAPER 
whose despatches are widely 
read on this continent was in Lyons 
the other day. He reported that he 
found there among people of all 
classes a disposition to revise their 
opinion of the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many. “There is a tendency even 
toward admiration, especially for the 
work of economic construction which 
has been done under Hitlerian rule.” 
When the Germans occupied Lyons 
(they left again after three weeks) 
they imposed on the city a levy of a 
billion frances, or roughly twenty- 
three million dollars, to be paid in 
leather, silk, canned fish, and other 
goods. It was not an outright confis- 
cation, however, because they gave 
bonds for the goods. 

Different people have, of course, 
different dispositions. And if after 
such an experience there are still 
people in Lyons who admire the Nazi 
economic methods it is worthwhile 
once more to examine these methods 
soberly. It is only fair to state at 
the outset that, because of the knowl- 


correspondent 


4 


edge which it is possible to acquire, 
we cannot muster any feelings which 
‘ome anywhere near admiration. On 
the other hand we do not adhere 
blindly to the old Roman maxim: 
nil admirari. It is quite possible to 
discover common sense in certain 
Nazi economic measures. But since 
when is common sense a matter for 
admiration? If one looks back over 
ilmost eight years of economic 
muddle, graft, oppression, and hy- 
pocrisy, one is certainly entitled to 
a feeling of surprise if, here and 
there, one detects something that 
makes sense. But admiration? 

One more preliminary remark is 
necessary before we review the Nazi 
war finance If, in 1933, when the 
Nazis seized power, they had de- 
lared (not necessarily publicly): 
‘England and France are our enem- 
es We want to crush them Our 
economic experts say the preparation 
vill take us so and so many years. 
Every ounce of effort has now to be 
spent on the plan they have devised” 

then we would say: admire if you 
an. 3ut their countless political 
vacillations are well known. The 
number of vacillations in their econ- 
mie and financial policies has been 
no smaller 


Lucky Circumstance 


There was one lucky circumstance, 
however, which is no merit of the 
Nazis. The two lines of vacillations 
were entirely unconnected. In most 
other countries this would have 
meant disaster. It is the age-old 
question of the co-ordination of 
liplomacy and strategy. If political 
leaders do not know who may be 
their country’s enemies one day, the 
military may well be unable to or- 
ganize the type of forces which are 
required. This danger was not pre- 
sent in Germany. The armies which 
the Nazis established could be used 
against any enemy. 

But is this the whoie story? It is 
not. Whatever may be the next move 
of the Nazis now, one thing may be 
taken for granted: if they had fore- 
seen the present state of affairs they 
would probatly not have started the 
war with their insignificant navy. 
his will be their downfall; strate- 
gically, more than via the blockade. 
With this we are back to the econ- 
omic sphere. And in view of what 
we said just now with regard to the 
start of the war, we want to empha- 
size our opinion that the German 
precipitation of the war was condi- 
tioned, not politically, but economic- 
illy. Their economy had reached 
such an impasse a year ago that 
measures were necessary which even 
the Nazis did not dare to take in 
peace-time, but which they knew 
would be swallowed by the people in 
war-time. 

If ever a nation had every reason 
to be scared of inflation it is Ger- 
many. The resignation of Schacht in 
January, 1939, was a signal of great- 
est danger as far as the man in the 
street was concerned The fear in- 
creased, of course, enormously with 
the outbreak of war. We recall the 
speech of Funk early this year, when 
he talked of people hoarding bath- 
tubs because of their fear that the 
value of their money would shrink to 
nothing in their savings accounts 


Reduce to Increase 


Upon the outbreak of war the 
Nazis were naturally faced with thé 
same supreme economic necessity as 
any other nation which goes to wat 
They had to reduce consumption 1n 
order to increase the production of 
war materials, This was somewhat 
easier in Germany than elsewhere, 
for two reasons: first, they had al 
ready operated an elaborate appara- 
tus of control of labor and materials 
for several years, It was only neces 
sary to extend this apparatus and to 
tighten the existing control; second, 
consumption had already been low 
for several years in pursuance of the 


motto: Guns Before Butter. How- 
ever, low as the standard of living 
was compared with that in othe 
countries, total consumption was 
naturally greater than absolutely 
necessary. The margin above the 
line of the barest essentials had to 
be eliminated. 

There are several ways of doing 
this. One can let prices rise. This 
the Nazis did not like. One can, then, 
rely on voluntary sacrifice. People 
could curtail their consumption, and 
could subscribe the money they 
would otherwise have spent, to war 
loans. This idea was also rejected by 
the Nazis, perhaps because they did 
not trust the patriotic fervor of the 
people. But there was a more cogent 
reason, too. They declared they would 
not finance the war by loans, but 
only by revenue and short-term bor- 
rowing. Whether they consider this 
as a virtue is not clear, but does not 
matter greatly. They certainly have 
a definite idea behind it, but even 
if they had none, they could not have 
helped employing this method. For 
one, the institutional investors, that 
is banks, insurance companies, and 
so on, were bled white before the 
war started. And, then, a great part 
of whatever liquid assets the banks 
had left was in the beginning needed 
for another purpose, as we shall see 
presently. 

There remains a third way of de- 
creasing consumption and increasing 
war production: to raise taxes. This 
was done for incomes over $750 a 
year. Income taxes went up by 50 
per cent. However, total taxation is 
not to exceed 65 per cent of indivi- 
dual incomes. This was a severe bur- 
den on medium-sized incomes, where- 
as the limitation to 65 per cent meant 
that high incomes’ were hardly 
affected at all 


A MINER comes 





out of a “glory hole” in an open pit mining operation. 


Though this is a most hazardous occupation, few accidents occur, for the men 
are selected for the work. For data on Canada’s accident toll, read “Let's Cut 
Our Outlay in Death and Dollars’, by C. M. Campbell, on page 9, this issue. 


of the wage cuts on purchasing we know that the falling from one 


power. 
However, such 


Wage Cuts 


Most interesting is the way in 


definitely included 


extreme into the other has been an 


contradiction is old trick not only of internal Nazi 
in another part policy since they have been in 


power, 


which the Nazis dealt with incomes’ of the whole complex. Medium-sized but also of their propaganda befor: 


below $750, that is with the greater 


part of wages and salaries. Taxes pay considerably higher taxes. Yet, 


incomes, aS we have seen, have to they came into power. 


I Everythin 


depends simply on whoever h 





were not increased here, but wage as far as these incomes are earned to be in the favor of the “Leader” 
cuts were decreed which may go up by entrepreneurs, part of the higher moderates or extremists 

to 10 per cent of the wages earned. taxes is restored to them in the shape At that moment it was the moder- 
At the same time it was said that of the lower wages they have to pay ites. A certain press—as far as it 


the government would see to it that their workers. 
the prices of consumption goods things: first, that 


would fall. No one could take this for Nazi _ financial 


seriously, of course. For if it is the clear conception 


tion, there would be no sense in 
lowering the prices of consumption 
goods and thus cancelling the effect 


This shows two could utter a few words that were 


those responsible not dished out by Goebbels—saw a 


policy have no new dawn, and they began even talk- 


of what they are ing that the time was there to re- 
aim of wage cuts to reduce consump- doing; second, that \ 
unpopular measures in the endeavor that on the payment of dividends 
to propitiate private business at the 
expense of the workers Of course, and the “Leader” 


they took even scind certain restrictions, especial 





Thyssen was still flourishing then 
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It's Not Only the War 


BY P. M. RICHARDS 


I OTH in Canada and the United States industrial 
activity rises while the stock market continues in 
the doldrums. The unsual combination of high in- 
dustrial earning power and low prices for stocks 
with, in the background, a sharpening trend toward 
inflation—-is not sufficient to tempt investors, who 
prefer to sit on the sidelines and await clarification 
of the war outlook. 

While this is scarcely to be wondered at, in view 
of the tremendous uncertainties caused by the course 
of the war, it may be well to recognize that the lack 
of investor confidence is by no means due only to 
the war. This would be plainly seen in the event of 
a decidedly favorable war development, such as the 
crushing by Britain of an attempt at German in- 
vasion, which undoubtedly would cause stock prices 
to jump, but the record of the stock market in re- 
cent years indicates that even in that case the extent 
and duration of the movement would probably dis- 
appoint the optimists 


Behind the War 


The truth undoubtedly is—and we may as well 
face the fact—that stock market sluggishness is due 
to more than fear of the possibility of a Hitler vic- 
tory in the Battle of Britain, or concern over the 
possibility of an arranged peace that would call a 
sharp halt to war orders and other government 


spending on war account; it persists because in- 
vestors know that behind the war there is a vers 
wide and general feeling of insecurity regarding the 
future of our social system based on private enter 
prise. Thus the condition of the market reflects 
a public state of mind as well as business un- 
certainties 

The Dominion government, as we all know, ts 
already giving thought to probable post-war condi 
tions in its handling of war- 
time industrial and tinancial 
requirements. It is trying 
to control production, con- 
sumption and employment 
so that, while there shall be 
no check to the putting 
forth of a maximum wat 
effort now, the social and economic derangement to 
result from the eventual ending of hostilities may 
be as small as possible. Yet little attention Is given 
to the existence of a public state of mind that strikes 





at the very root of our democratic system 

rhe man in the street, made thoroughly aware 
of the shortcomings of democracy by the long years 
of business depression followed by the unchecked 
aggressions of nations which have adopted authori- 


tarianism, is disposed to believe that salvation lies 


only in a wide and permanent extension of the 
powers of government, accompanied by limitation of 
individual rights, particularly those relating to busi- 
ness. He does not worry about loss of liberty, be- 


cause he does not know what it means. He shi 
be made to understand, by, preferably, a gover: 
ment-sponsored campaign of information regarding 
Hitler’s plans for world dominion as revealed in 
Hitler’s own writings and utterances, and showing 
the plight of the masses of the peoples already 
enslaved 

Enormously impressed by the achieve 
totalitarianism in Germany, the average man on this 
side of the ocean fails to rea 
that a political system good in war- 
time isn’t necessarily good in time 








of peace. He does not understand 
that Hitler’s system has yet to 
meet the test of peace Hitler 


built a machine for war, a machine 





operating at abnormal pressure and 


designed to achieve a maximum of 


power by a certain date It is indeed a wonderf 
machine for its purpose, but there is not the ist 
evidence that it can be adapted to peace-time cond 


tions, or that it can work at all when wartime in 
centives, which made the people willing to accept 
any sacrifice, are removed 


Capitalism Doomed? 


The popular belief over here seems to be that 
capitalism--private capitalism, that is -is doomed 
anyway, and that the individual “capitalist” need n 
longer be considered. True, the private capitalist 
n Germany has had little consideration favorable 
consideration—from the Hitler government, vet the 
country’s economic system has continued to function 
But would it function without the stimulus of wat 





Could state capitalism successfully replace private 
apitalism? It has never done so yet, anywhere 

It is important that the citizen of democracy, in 
considering state capitalism as against private capi 
talism and totalitarianism as against democracy 
should remember that society's requirements in time 
of peace are entirely different from those of war 
time In peace-time we must support the govern 
ment, instead of having it support us. And that 
requires a pulsing, revitalized economic system, with 
the brakes removed from industry and_ factory 
wheels humming briskly, not energized by govern 
ment spending but by private capital and privat: 
enterprise. The truth is that progress, particularly 
on this continent, is linked with private enterprise 
not government controi, and the great need is that 
we recognize this fact. 
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OUR “FIVE FEATURE” ACCIDENT AND HEALTH POLICIES 
APPEAL TO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 
1. Non Cancellable; 
2 uavaniose Renewz 
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able; 

No Increase In Premium at any time; 

4. No Rider or Restriction after Issuance; 

5. Non-Proratable for Change of Occupation. 


ALSO: Hospital and Surgical Reimbursement Included. 


OUR COMPLETE LINE includes: All Forms of Life Insurance. 
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What Dismemberment Means in Accident Policy 
BY GEORGE GILBERT 


In circulars issued by insurance companies describing the accident 
benefits of their disability policies, it is customary to find state- 
ments in tabular form of the amounts which will be paid in the 
case of death, or loss of both hands, or loss of both feet, or loss 
of both eyes, or loss of one hand and one foot, or loss of either 
hand, or loss of either eye, and so on. But naturally these circu- 
lars do not contain definitions of what constitutes a dismember- 
ment loss under the terms of the policy. 


ascertain just what conditions must be complied with in order 


to be able to collect a dismemberment benefit, it is advisable to 


read carefully the policy contract itself. 


There it will generally 


be found that loss of hands and feet means complete severance 
at or above the wrist or above the ankle joint, respectively, and 
that the loss of an eye or eyes means the total and irrecoverable 


loss of the entire sight thereof. 


It will also be usually found 


that only one of the amounts named will be paid for injuries 
resulting from one accident, and will be in lieu of all other 


indemnity. 


YHILE a worker was employed by 
\\ the Southern Kraft Corporation in 
mills, his right hand 
caught in running ma- 

severely injured. The 
carried group life insur- 
ance and group accidental death and 
lismemberment insurance for the 
benefit of its employees. 


one of its was 
accidentally 
chinery and 
corporation 


Under the group dismemberment 
cover it was provided that an em- 
ployee should be paid a certain lump 


hand by sever- 


wrist joint; or 


“loss of one 
above the 


sum for 
ance at or 


loss of one foot by severance at or 
above the ankle joint; or total and 
irrevocable loss of the sight of one 


The worker brought suit against 
the insurance company to recover the 
amount specified for “loss of one hand 
by severance at or the wrist 
joint.” 

It was alleged on his 
all the bones in his hand were 
tured, broken and crushed,” and 
hand “virtually torn in pieces”; that 
the third and little fingers were “torn 
completely off,” and that the first and 
second fingers were “left hanging by a 
small amount of skin attached to the 
palm.” The thumb and second fingers 
were sewed back on the hand, and, it 
was alleged, his hand was left in such 
condition that he had no control over 
or use thereof. 

There was also presented a photo- 


eve,” 


above 


behalf that 
“frac- 
his 


graph of the worker's right hand 
which showed the entire metacarpus, 
or hand proper, and the entire thumb 


and first 
in place. 
were shown 


and second fingers attached 
The third and little fingers 
severed from the hand 
X-rays showed that the bones of the 
hand proper were fractured and dis- 
located, and there was also evidence to 
the effect that the hand was useless 

It was contended by the insurance 
company that the claimant had pre- 
sented no cause of action, and its con- 
tention was sustained by the court, 
and the action dismissed. On 
appeal, the judgment of the trial court 
was sustained by the Court of Appeals, 
and the claimant then took the 
to the Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


was 


case 


No Ambiguity 


In the course of its judgment the 
Supreme Court pointed out that an 
insurance p>licy is a contract between 
the parties, and, like all other con- 
tracts, it is the law between them. If 
the language of an insurance policy is 
ambiguous, and if therefore there is 
doubt as to its meaning, then it should 


be construed in favor of the insured 
and against the insurer, said the 
court: but if there is no ambiguity, if 
the language used is clear and ex- 
plicit and leads to no confusion, then 


the policy contract must be construed 
to mean what it Says. 

It was held that the language of the 
policy in question clearly and ex- 
pressly limited the liability of the in- 
surance company to loss of a member 
“by severance,” and, in the 
hand, “at or above the wrist 


case of a 


joint.” 


Where the policy provides indemnity 
for “loss of a hand” or the “loss of a 
foot.” or the “loss of an arm,” and 
provides in the policy a definition or 
a specific statement as to what shall 
onstitute a loss of such member, 
effect must be given to the qualifying 
jefinition or explanation. The claim- 
ant, it was held, failed to show a loss 


therefore the 
the suit 


rance,”” and 

dismissing 
rendered 
In another case 


DY “seve 
judgment 
properly 


was 


sult 
railroad 
for reformation of an 
and for 


policy as 


vas brought by 
company 
accident policy 
a claim under the 
reformed He had bought 
from an authorized agent 
company issuing the The 


in employee of a 
recovery of 


the policy 


of the policy 
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agent had with him a circular issued 
by the insurance company in which it 
was stated: “The ‘New Pilot’ and 
‘New Safety’ pay in the event of acci- 
dent” scheduled losses including ‘for 
the loss of thumb and index finger, 
one-half the principal sum.” 


What Was in Circular 


On the circular the 
“$5,000” as the amount 
double the principal sum: 
the full principal sum, 
the amount for 


agent 
which was 
“$2,500” as 
and “$1,250” as 
the loss of thumb and 


wrote 


index finger one-half the principal 
sum. He also wrote that the premiur 


was $40 per year, payable in ten 
monthly payments of $4 each. He 
also wrote “Accepted offer,” dating it, 
signing his name, and giving the cir- 
cular to the insured. 

On the same date the insured signed 
a written application in the form of 
questions and answers, which did not 
mention any kind of specific insurance 
applied for. He also executed a pay- 
master’s order to the paymaster of 
his employer, directing him to pay the 
insurance company out of his salary 
or wages as they became due $4 per 
month for ten months. In about ten 
days he received a “New Pilot” acci- 
dent policy in which the principal sum 
was $2,500. 

In Part 1, paragraph B, of the pol- 
icy was set out in bold black face type 
a schedule of the losses arising from 
accident. Included in the schedule was 
“for loss of thumb and index finger of 
either hand .... one-half the principal 
sum.” Following this schedule, but 
printed in much smaller type, was a 
paragraph which provided that loss as 
above used with reference to thumb 
and index, meant complete severance 
at or above the metacarpal-phalangeal 
joints. 

During the term of the policy, while 
the insured was oiling a moving train, 
his foot caught on a wire and he fell 
in such a manner that part of his left 
hand was on the rail and his thumb 
and index finger were mashed by the 
Wheels of the car. He was taken to a 
hospital where he remained for a 
month. While in the hospital the 
thumb was amputated back of the first 
joint and the finger amputated about 
half way between the second and third 
joints. He was unable to return to 
work until about two and a half 
months after the accident. 


Denies Liability 


At the trial, the insurance company 
contended that there was no liability 
under Part 1, paragraph B, of the pol- 
icy, because there had been no com- 
plete severance of the index finger 
and thumb at or above the metacar- 
pal-phalangeal joints. The agent of 
the insurance company testified that 
he explained to the insured that the 
term meant severance back of the 
metacarpal-phalangeal joints, but his 
testimony was contradicted by a num- 
ber of the insured’s witnesses. 

Verdict and judgment were 
of the insured, and the 


in favor 


insurance com- 
pany appealed. On appeal,’ the 
Supreme Court of Kansas held that 


the loss of 
used in an 


a member of the 
accident 


body, as 


policy, unless re- 


stricted or modified by other langu- 
age, carries the common meaning of 
the term “loss,” which is the loss of 


the beneficial use 
As the 
the oral 


of the member. 
contract was made both with 
understanding and with the 
natural meaning of the term as stated 
in the circular used as the basis for 
negotiations, that term should have 
its ordinary meaning, and the trial 
court, it was held, was justified in 
treating the policy as though it did 
not contain the words of limitation 
upon the liability. The law pro- 
vides no policy of insurance against 
accident shall be issued unless 
the exceptions of the policy be printed 
with the same prominence as_ the 
benefits to which they apply. 

Where the insurance company in 
small type attempted to limit the 
benefits and placed in the policy a 
limitation or exception to its liability 
previously embodied therein, the law 
of the state is applicable, it was held, 
and the limiting definition in the pol- 
icy must be disregarded. The question 
whether the insured lost the beneficial 
use of his thumb and index finger was 
a question of fact for the jury. The 
finding of the jury that the insured 
had sustained such loss was supported 
by the evidence, it and the 
judgment of the court 
affirmed. 


State 


loss by 


was held, 


trial was 





JAMES CROSSLAND, C.L.U., who is 
the President of the 1940-1941 Quarter 
Million Club of The Mutual Life of 
Canada, an honor given to the Com- 
pany’s leading representative in Canada. 
Mr. Crossland, who is a member of the 
Toronto-King Street Agency, has an 
outstanding record for consistent pro- 
duction. He has been with The Mutual 
Life of Canada since February 1932, 
and during the past eight years has 
earned the Presidency of the Quarter 
Million Club twice, and the Vice Presi- 
dency six times. 


Inquiries 


Editor, Concerning Insurance: 
I am interested in a building on 


which we carry $209,000.00 fire insur- 
ance and have received quotations 
from different companies. 

The two companies we 
sidering are: The Halifax 
Company, and the Federal 
and Implement Mutuals. 

You will please note that with the 
latter organization there is a saving 
of $158.60 per year, which is worth 
while providing other conditions etc., 
are about equal. 

The matter of Canadian or 
company is not a factor 
we do the bulk of our 
Americans. 

I quite understand that you do not 
advise or recommend one company 
ahead of another. 

The main question in 
tion is, is one company 
as safe as the other for 
with? If in 


are con- 
Insurance 
Hardware 


foreign 
with us as 
business with 


this connec- 
as good and 
us to insure 


order will you please 

answer a 
. M. A., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
My cies ae of the method 


of operation of the Federal Hardware 
and Implement Mutuals is that they 
charge standard or tariff rates for 
insurance and return at the end of the 
year by way of dividend or refund 
what is not required for losses, re- 
serves and expenses. That is, what the 
net cost will be is not determined un- 
til after the end of the year and the 
dividend on each risks has 
been declared. 


class of 


In the case of the purchase of in- 
surance from a stock insurance com- 
- pany, what the net cost will be is 
known at the time the insurance is 
bought, and is not dependent upon 
the underwriting or financial opera- 


tions of the company during the term 
of the policy. 

Both the Halifax Insurance Com- 
pany and the two companies compos- 
ing the Federated Hardware Mutuals, 
the name by which the organization 
formerly called the Federal Hardware 
and Implement Mutuals is now known, 
are safe to do business with, and all 
claims against these companies are 
readily collectable. They have de- 
posits with the Government at Ottawa 
for the exclusive protection of Can- 
adian policyholders as follows: Hal- 
ifax, $453,000; Hardware Dealers Mut- 
ual Fire Insurance Company of Stev- 
ens Point, Wisconsin, $240,000; Min- 
nesota Implement Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Owatonna, Min- 
nesota, $240,960. 


Staff Appointments 


T IS announced by Major Howell 

Smith, M.C., Eastern Manager of 
the Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, that two changes have been 
made in the staff at their Toronto 
office. John Hutchison, who has had 
several years of insurance experience 
as surveyor and underwriter with 
leading companies in Great Britain, 
and more recently as rating inspector 
with the Canadian Fire Underwriters’ 
Association, succeeds the late R. D. 
Fudger as Chief Fire Underwriter. In 
the casualty department, Robert F. 
Watson, who has been with the Com- 
pany for nine years becomes casualty 
underwriter, succeeding Fred Yealland 
who joins an adjusting partnership 
and will be located at Belleville. 
s 
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Doctor 
of Character 


@ There were a lot of boys in 
his county named for the 
country doctor. It wasn't just 
because Doctor Stacey* had 
brought them into the world 

. it was because their fathers 
and mothers could wish for 
nothing finer than that their 
boys might be like him. 


A great name is something 
to live up to, of course. But it 
takes more than a name to 
create character. It takes 
breeding and training... and 
then a lifetime of being true 
to the things bred into you. 


Quaker State is pedigreed 
it comes from the finest 
Pennsylvania crude oil. It is 
carefully refined in the most 
modern refineries. But beyond 
that, Quaker State is a great 
oil because it has always been 
a great oil; made by people 
who have never made anything 
except the finest oil it is pos- 
sible to make. And like most 
quality products, Quaker State 
offers real economy because it 
gives the safest possible pro- 
tection. Quaker State Oil 
Refining Company of Canada, 
Ltd., 437 Fleet Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


*The name is fictitious, of course. 


Trust your car to 


the Oil of 
CHARACTER! 
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A CANADIAN MINE campaigns for safety and more safety. Here, below a 
safety chart, are miners’ helmets which have saved their wearers serious 
injury. Some mines have a better safety record than many surface industries. 


Let's Cut Our Outlay 
in Death and Dollars 


BY C. M. CAMPBELL 


A CCIDENTS cost the people of 
*“” Canada 6,000 lives annually while 
the monetary cost is, probably, not 
less than $200,000,000 and may be 
more. The death rate is higher than 
that of tuberculosis while the dollar 
loss far exceeds that of our railway 
problem. Every year a population 
the size of Prince Rupert, Portage 
la Prairie, Port Colborne, or Spring- 
hill is wiped out of existence. That, 
however, is only part of the story for, 
because the fatality is generally that 
of a breadwinner, a still larger popu- 
lation is left dependent on savings, 
charity, or compensation. Nor is 
that all, for those injured as a result 
of accidents would permanently fill 
a city the size of Ottawa while, with 
their dependents, they would require 
an area and equipment of the order 
of Winnipeg or Vancouver. 

Taxation is increasing by leaps and 
bounds; we are told we must work, 
and save, and economize as never be- 
fore. Here is an opportunity to save 
lives, to reduce injuries greatly, and 
save large sums of money. This is 
where we can all do our bit. Here 
is a policy that has little dependence 
on any government for its success. 
Governments should see to it that 
there are proper safeguards, that 
there is regular inspection, and that 
violation of its regulations are prose- 
cuted. The responsibility in the 
main, however, is up to each citizen 
he must, literally, watch his step. 

In 1937, a normal year, there were 
6,242 violent deaths, excluding sui- 
cides. The causes are shown in the 
following table: 


Accidental poisoning 189 
Conflagrations 139 
Burns .. 324 
Suffocation 146 
Drowning 942 
Firearms 114 

Falls, crushing and 
landslide 3,646 
Injuries by animals 109 
Excessive cold 46 
Excessive heat 122 
Other causes 465 
Total 6,242 


The outstanding feature of the 
above is the heavy death rate from 
falls and crushes. Eliminating fatal- 
ities of this sort due to auto, railway, 
and industrial accidents, there are 
still about 1,500 Canadians killed an- 
nually, and large numbers seriously 
injured, because of ordinary domestic 
falls. These are of infinite variety. 
We fall on the stairs or steps because 
they are wet or icy; we fall from 
insecure or defective ladders, scaf- 
folds, and stagings; from makeshift 
benches, boxes, chairs, and tables; 
and we fall into unguarded excava- 
tions, pits, and openings of all sorts. 
We even slip or fall from the level 
because of smooth or slippery floors; 
we tumble over fixed objects and we 
tumble over loose objects. To fall 
down is, literally, so common as to 
make that statement a_ familiar 
figure of speech indicating failure. 


Auto Accidents 


Some steps have been taken to re- 
duce the motor-vehicle accident rate, 
which is responsible for over 1,200 
lives annually. The record shows, 
however, that the deaths per 10,000 
registered motor - vehicles, w hich 
averaged 10.45 for the five-year per- 
iod ended 1932, averaged 10.41 for 
the following five-year period. Not 
much improvement here. With the 
added speed of motor-vehicles_ it 
might, however, have been worse had 
not effort been made to check this 
accident rate It has been shown, 


however, that there are cities where 
extended periods have been passed 
without fatalities. Winnipeg has a 
record of 227 days without a fatality. 
In other words, it is quite possible 
to reduce greatly the accident rate; 
there is no reason why Winnipeg, or 
Winnipeg people, should be an ex- 
ception. 


Industrial Accidents 


A similar situation exists in regard 
to industrial accidents. For the past 
five years fatalities in industry, 
averaging 1,100 per year, have in- 
creased slightly yet there are not 
lacking evidences to show that a 
greatly improved record is possible. 
Take the case of the mines. Some 
important mines have cut their 
fatality rate in three in the past 
decade; some important mines have, 
in fact, had no fatalities at all in the 
past decade. There has been a great 
reduction in coal mine explosions 
with their resulting long lists of fatal- 
ities. Ontario has reduced its fatal- 
ity rate one-third in the last decade 
While lost-time injuries have also 
shown a_ reduction. International 
Nickel, which in 1935 lost 9.67 shifts 
per 1,000 shifts worked, gradually 
reduced this loss until in 1939 it stood 
at 3.59. For the last two years the 
Sullivan mine has averaged 3.42 
shifts lost per 1,000 worked. Some 
of these excellent records have given 
rise to statements to the effect that 
the risk has been taken out of min- 
ing. This is nonsense. The work- 
man underground labors under the 
disadvantages, among other things, of 
bad light, a bad roof, and the need 
for the handling of large quantities 
of dangerous explosives. Better cap 
lamps, hard hats, safer explosives, 
and other safety devices have demon- 
strated that these things bring re- 
sults. It is quite true that some 
mines have a better record than some 
surface industries. This shows, not 
that mining is safer, but that con- 
tinued care will reduce accidents in 
any industry. In some industries the 
compensation assessment rate has 
been cut in two. Taking industry as 
a whole, however, there has been no 
drop in the accident rate and there 
is room for much improvement. 


The Cost 


In regard to the cost of accidents 
certain definite information is 
available. Workmen's compensation 
boards exist in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and they pay 
out annually about $20,000,000. Com- 
pensation is paid on a basis of two- 
thirds the average wage received and 
it usually does not start until after 
a week's disability. Generally, agri- 
culture is outside the scope of com- 
pensation acts. Inasmuch as indus- 
trial fatalities average about one- 
sixth of all the fatalities it is a fair 
sssumption to say that industrial in- 
juries represent the same proportion 
of the total injuries. If, therefore, 
all Canada were on a compensation 
basis the cost would be six times 
that of the cost of industry, or $120,- 
000,000; and if full-time compensa- 
tion were paid the total would rise to 
$180,000,000. Even this does not take 
into account the waiting period be- 
fore compensation § starts, the loss 
caused by the disorganization that 
occurs when an accident happens, or 
the damage done to equipment more 
or less wrecked when an accident 
occurs. The National Safety Coun- 
cil of the United States is authority 
for the statement that in that coun- 
try, “The calculable costs of acci- 
dents during 1939 totalled $3,300,000,- 


000."". Assuming a similar per capita 
charge for Canada our bill would 
amount to over $250,000,000. What- 
ever the exact figure is it represents 
a major Canadian problem, the even 
partial solution of which will not 
only relieve human suffering but will 
appreciably ease the financial strain. 
Does anybody know any phase of 
Canada’s activities where individual 
‘are, if applied, would pay better 
returns? It is time to overhaul and 
apply the brakes. We cannot afford 
this loss. 

By the ordinary processes of evolu- 
tion it will take ages and the loss of 
untold lives and treasure before the 
reckless and careless strain, respon- 
sible for the bulk of our accidents, is 
eliminated from the human race. 
There is, however, no reason why 
education cannot speed up this pro- 
cess. The departments of education, 
therefore, in all Canadian provinces 
have outlined lessons in accident pre- 
vention to be taught to the children. 
Thus in Quebec a lesson a week is de- 
voted to such subjects as how, when, 
and where to cross the street, bicycle 
safety, falls, burns, cuts, poisons, fire 
prevention, thin ice, farm. safety, 
summer sports, swimming, life sav- 
ing, and other. similar topics. 
Courses in first aid and hygiene are 


adian schools with the 


considerable 


following: 


universities, 
indifferent 






supplied. There is still room for much an essential phase 


more work along these lines in Can- and it is seen to 
object of build are trained to helie. 
will instinctively in as many case 
listen. familiar with first 
This is a subject to which the uni- has been found that 
versities might be expected to devote first aid training 
attention. Inquiries, and is seldom hurt 
brought such replies as the The daily press 


reply to your letter press, and the radio have 


In some universi- ment. However, 
wish to organize a lieves in taking a 
course from the where his safety 
Ambulance Association thinks that f he 
they are given facilities to do so. The violent death, there 
however, are strangely do about it, still 
to this phase of modern It is possible, however, 
graduates, other than being ineffective, 
Canadian life as made to realize 


ieaders or potential leaders, are quite handicaps our war 


the entire situa- extent he will think 
engineering, for ex- again places him 
profession connected with where he may fall 
accident preven- In short, the figures 
tion is of outstanding importance, the ada show little re 
young graduate is on a par with a_ of life and money 
laborer as far as the subject is con- Where, however, 


fact he is generally well made it has often 


behind the laborer for in up-to-date successful. Redoublé 
organizations, as has been’ be applied in all 
accident prevention is work of reducing 


( *ANADIAN car owners are 

‘ quick to recognize a superior 
product. For never in Firestone’s 
history has a tire been so quickly 
and widely acclaimed as the new 


Firestone Champion 


From the innermost fibre to the 
sensational new Gear Grip T read, 
everything in this great tire is new 
and different. It sets up entirely 
new standards of safety and long 
mileage because it ts the result of 
Firestone’s quarter-century of ex- 
perience in building tires for race 


track speeds 


Not only ts the Firestone Cham- 
pion an engineering triumph but it 
is super-value as well—for, with all 
the extra value, i¢ does not cost one 
cent more than ordinary tires. 
Have your nearby Firestone Dealer 
put Champion lires on your car 


now see him today. 
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159 BAY STREET 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Faith Ti Canada 3 


uuure 


To lend money on Canadian rea) 


estate away back in 1855, when 
this Corporation was first establish- 
ed in business, required more than 
good judgment— it required faith. 
The future of Canada was obscure. 
Never in the years thot have fol- 
lowed has that faith wavered. It 
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BRIG. GEN. C. H. MACLAREN, C.M.G., 
1.S.0., who has been elected a director 
both of the Toronto General Trusts Cor 
poration and of the Corporation’s Ad- 
Board in Ottawa. General Mac 
laren is president of Maclaren Power and 
Paper Company, Buckingham, Que. 
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It is recommended that answers to inquiries in this department 
Forecast. 


be read in conjunction with the Business and Market 





Editor, Gold & Dross 
IT have been advised that the stock 
of Humberstone Shoe Company is a 
yood speculation at the present time 
What d jou think of this? 
H. D.K., Vancouve B.C 
I think it is. I'l go farther and say 
that sas ition on the com 
pany’s ability t untain the $1 
per-shar lividend ra 
Hun Sto! Ss wn rt 4 
the vea nded Ju 1, 1940- whicl 
vill SS is t n Septem 
Dd 1 u Ss 11S Ss i 
lerat ni the 
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yrkin 1 is §$ ).796 Ni 
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the p i S t i it int 
t Hi rst Ont su x 
24 i is t Zs 
1 Ss 2 
s > S 
ul 
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$2 S 
BERENS RIVER 
DESERTED CHAIRS, row on row of them, 
Ss ot England 
ns R Vines prom has heen banned as a defence me 
je? I l 
roailable n- ngs The property, a gold-silver 
is to capitalization, loca- producer of approximately 1,567 acres, 
8 | s s. M s located about 10 miles east of 
s and past help Favourable Lake, Patricia district, 
i Va rthwestern Ontario 
fe Profits for the six months’ period 
s s River Mines nded June 30, 1940, the company’s 
S ympany has _ first complete half year of production, 
listing on the vere estimated at $281,599, after pro- 
5 x ing r i ision taxes and interest on in- 
t s 2.000.000 81 m notes, but before charges for 
ire issued iepreciation and prepaid development 
s inds of Newmont At that date net current assets ex- 
h 10lds ceeded $504,000 as against $304,834 
UO of t mpany’s 5 per cent. at the end of 1939. During the first 
not I t of net earn half of 1940 approximately $73,000 
| 
i 
| 
BUSINESS AND MARKET FORECAST 
| BY HARUSPEX 
The cyclical or major direction of stock prices was last con- 
firmed as downward. The short-term movement was confirmed 
as upward on June 12. 
| HE MARKET TREND 
rom its usual problem, namely, what is to be the more 
of ear! New York stock market is cur 
vith three la questions, the outcome of each ot 
| ‘ W i imports Dearing on the future of prices 
| itter of what Hitler is going to do about Eng 
‘ Wi tack and be repulsed, or not attack at all 
comes the method, as well as the rates, by which excess 
Americ ( ions will be taxed under the legis 
pected to be passed this year applicable to 1940 earnings 
t estion of whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr 
Willkie will be next President of the United States 
| 8) OOK ( LER SOON 
he current writ there is no clear-cut indication on any 
| est ibjects \ccordingl the market itself, having effected 
| ‘ p e decline of May, is drifting 
waiting some clue, particularly as con 
How t ! s the point which we wish to make clear 
| I i oul vitness tl resolution of two 
} possibly the ird By that time 
| s offensive, or, because of unfavo! 
iffter, probably will have abandoned 
U.S.A hould be passed or be far enough 
character and efteet Possibly this is less 
| ( l ind Fortune polls will have reported some 
| coming November elections 
I> CASH SERVES 
| certail particularly as concerns the 
| A ld rd the current level, or any im 
M rices, as one where a cautionary policy 
| I W pre is ew poi in the light of the 
| now re n rally levels pro 
| Ml | il to a corrective 
| furthe nowledge that markets 
| ( I pi ec break, custom- 
| \ ol 
rther trength develop, 
oce ( s alluded to last week, for the 
ving power purely on the fire 
tiled to act on technical in 
he panic yreak earlier this year. Cash 
loyed when and if price weakness develops 
Ne ead or, in the absence of ich weakness, when 
mimediate eri over foreign develop 
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ata promenade on the South coast 


Usually crowded with holiday-makers at this time of the year, the 
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and 
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and mill 


expended on 
miscellaneous mine 
ment. 

Ore down to the 560-foot 
estimated as sufficient 
milling at the rate of 
Ore has been proven 
feet at least and it 
annual meeting that 
levels would be established 
800 and 950 feet. 
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horizon are 
for four 
225 tons daily. 
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was stated at the 


three new 
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Editor, Gold & Dross: 

I heard some months ago that 
Hutchison Lake Gold Mines had a 
deal underway with the Newmont 


Wining Corporation. I have 


would like to 


some of 


the stock and know if 


the negotiations were ever concluded 
and what the outlook is for my 
speculation. 

W.N.R., Parry Sound, Ont. 


that the Newmont 
Mining Corp., of New York, through 
Northern Empire Mines, recently 
reached an agreement by which op- 
erations will be resumed at Hutchison 
Lake Gold Mines. Authorization of 
shareholders, however, has still to be 
secured before the deal becomes ef- 
fective. The mine is to be dewatered 
and under the proposed agreement 
the estimated tonnage of some 10,000 
tons of high-grade ore will be trucked 
nine miles to the mill at Magnet 
Consolidated, which is controlled by 
Northern Empire. Some 4,000 to 
5,000 tons is estimated on the surface 


I understand 


dump and between 6,000 and 7,000 
tons underground. 

An attempt will be made to open 
further ore and after three months 


the Newmont interests will decide 
whether or not they desire to proceed 
with further development of the 
property. Should it go ahead with a 
development program the company 
will be reorganized. Considerable 
was carried out last year by 
Gold Mines and this outlined 
oreshoots. 


ABITIBI 


work 
Howey 


three possible 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
Please bring an old subscriber up 
to date on the Abitibi situation. I 


understand that this company is now 

definitely up for sale Where do we 

yo from there? Also, I understand 

that business for Abitibi is improving. 
Can you tell me to what extent? 

1.R.D., Toronto, Ont 

Abitibi is definitely up for sale. 


rhe vroperties and assets of the com- 
were offered for August 
8 under the plan of the Bondholders’ 
Protective Committee authorized by 
the Court On October 16, 1940, it 
put up as a going concern be- 
Master of the Supreme Court 


pany sale on 


will be 


fore the 


of Ontario, subject to a reserve bid 
to be fixed by the Master No less 
than $100,000 shall be advanced at 


any bidding and no person can retract 
his bid. The purchaser must pay a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the 
Within 24 and the 
ance, with interest at 5 per 
before December 16, 1940. Any 
holder or bondholders are at 
to bid at the sale. All 
vill, of course, be included in the 
Mead, Provincial Paper, Kam- 
inistiquia Power, etc I understand 
that some of the property at the 
Espanola mill taken 
by the Canadian government 
the War Measures Act; the 
being discussed with the 
and Manager. Neither the mill at 
Espanola nor the one at Sturgeon 
Falls has been operated for some 
years. The Espanola mill has not 
been operated since 1929 and is not 
in good physical condition. Some of 
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Who “Can't Afford” 
to Insure Sales? 


Any Manufacturer or Jobber who believes he 
“can't afford’ to carry Credit Insurance, surely 
can't afford unexpected credit losses, surely can't 
afford to have capital tied up indefinitely in past 
due accounts, and surely can't afford to lose sales 
because he fears losses. 


Firms with limited capital are wise to protect 
that capital with 


Credit Insurance 


Whether you count the cost in terms of protec- 
tion or in dollars-and-cents premiums, Credit In- 
surance is economical. Whether or not you have 
losses to be adjusted or past-due accounts to be 
liquidated by Credit Insurance, it pays to have it. 
You sell fearlessly; your banking position is 


solidified. 


Credit Insurance covers reorganizations under 
The Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
1933, precisely as it covers insolvencies. Get infor- 
mation on general or specific coverage. Ten basic 
policy forms are available. 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CREDIT 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK . . J. F. McFADDEN, President 


e 
F. A. REID T. F. McOUAT C. A. MULLEN 
General Agent General Agent Genera: Agent 
503 Canada Cement 34 Montreal St. The Metropolitan 
ldg. Sherbrooke, Quebec Bldg. 


Phone: LA.3258-3259 
Montreal, Quebec 


Phone: Elgin 9393 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
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the equipment in both mills has been time, 
removed and installed in other units. 
The company's operations are im- 
proving: newsprint mills are working “A” 
at capacity and early estimates of F. K. C., Halifax, 
unbleached sulphite pulp output have Frankly, I think the “A” stock of 
been upped some 15,000 tons per an- fiunt’s, Ltd., has than average 
num by actual operations. Earnings, attraction at the present time. 
improving, so that bond in- For the first 7 months of 1940, 
terest is being earned by a handsome sales were between 2 and 3 per cent 
margun ahead of the same period in 1939, 
but I understand that profits were 
HUNT'S, LTD. lagging slightly behind those of a year 
ago, chiefly because of increased costs 
Editor, Gold & Dross: for materials and the lack of a simi- 
Would like your opinion of ‘ar rise in retail price for merchandise. 
the “A” stock of Hunt’s, Ltd. Have Another modern type of store will be 
been advised that it is a good buy, but ready for occupancy in the near 
future, bringing the number to thir- 


am very sceptical as this company 
hasn't paid any dividends for a long (Continued on Next Page) 


has it? Is there any possibility 
of any payments in the near future? 
Frankly, what do you think of the 
stock? 


N.S 


less 


too, are 


to have 
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Some Men 
Are ‘ “Young” at 60 





\s teen and completing the programme products ividends of $3 per share 
i seai heel | F were ‘ the 1939. 























Most Insurance Companies refuse Sickness Protection to men 0 
of modernizing and eliminating un- paid bap preferred in 5 years of age This to us seems unjust. We offer a remed 
ar profitable units for the year. How- against $6 per share in each oe the he hereby oe who are in good health and gainfully employed, car 
ever, while these improvements will two Previous years and $4.50 per have the de sired protection, against loss of income due to sickness 4 
be reflected in earnings in time, you poisne pagel te : : _ eee eee eee 1 re ‘ 
must remember that competition in strong and well bulwarked with cash eae aoe i oe iy rae = = a pavers ee : Fp rein } 
this particular field is tough and that ®SS©'S us ome AB Stills CHERe Me te COMMOTE and ease of See ea een - 
S : comes by knowing that if the unforeseen happens and that if their - 
any marked earnings improvement income stops they can still be assured of a monthly income in cas¢ ’ 


will, in all likelihood, be slow in HOYLE 


of disability 








Sees Premiums are moderate and convenient terms of payment ¢ 
HE successf l £ Hunt’s, Ltd., makes candy, ice Editor, Gold & Dross ha abranwsd 
+ successful management of securi- cream, pastry lls and bread which 
bee dal ae ; ams ies  PASSEY, FOS and bread Which tras us dovision yet been souvhed by TF YOu ARE INTERESTED 
ties and real estate is a full-time job... it sells through its own candy and yo Gold M t t For full pi , CPE ETOR,. Oa 
- cadanan ntnwne . é oule role Mines das Oo construction 4 ll t I lla M y 5 d = c 
and one that requires expert knowledge j ma rcnegeser ae tea rooms. A ofa mill? I understood the company our representative or write this office dire 
Beas catering business is also operated. No aa 
and complete facilities. dividends have been paid c on the Class ce sd : +] ; a os ar : 4 f M U t U A L B E N E F | T H E A L T H A N D 
J ‘ “a” st ve si sae 935 whe s . p ) ide é nat CES vid N fle 
Our Management Service provides for = k since oe , : a} os i. capacity the proposed ll and - 
? i ; ns per share was pale And because the , , 3 ) ACCIDENT ASSOCI TION 
your investments the supervision of men financial position leaves a good deny “OW Sree OMe CFE TESETUES E. 1 
: . : ; . nee a ad Office Cs a, 34 King St. E., Toronto 
who devote their whole time to such to be desired—current liabilities ex- 8 B. Sarat. O Head o for wnada, 3 ; g : 
54 if argzest Organization of it ind in {be rid 
matters...and who are trained and ex- oe an a ee a Yes, Hoyle Gold Mines now has Telephone ADelaide 316¢ 
: : ’ E payments are likely over the near ,) eh etal dc say es ¢ 
perienced. You may authorize us to assume Sonen plans underway for the erection of a 
*Leye e 000-ton milling plant, which it is hoped 
as much responsibility as you wish .. . to ie here in piacckel 4 ie : 
he € i operation before he 
take over the entire management of your INCOME TAX of the year. itional wor 1s 
property...or toact only on your instruc- ; been started, all pment is on i 
‘ : 4 F Editor, Gold & Dross ind actual construction 
tions...or inthe case of urgent necessity. aa in oe “ 
t. - ‘ e I would like to have your opinion ae Soko: “ae ee ees bial 
Our officers will be glad to give you more is Sanaa 1 a ea ulready dev i rent var- | 
: ‘ : : one should keep a record ¢ his specu- 
information about Management Service lations in stocks for income tar re- T2nts a higher initial milling rat 
turns. The only record I keep is the I understand the company roposes j 
dividends I CCELLE tre 1 Stocks pay- : ¢ 2 | 
ing interest and that’s all I have « It g 
rept, as I l t pay } 1.300.000 tons of or alien ge 
neither profit o OSS esulting from a pi i i i 
stock 1arket operations is recognized UU- 2 rz n g 
bu the inc e ta a ein Has the —e 1\ > Vn _avel ABS : t ne n 
1 hai l ttely? ae ; 


lO Rut I th lL : ol ‘he well« i 1eveiopmen vork hi beer ion¢ 
Ne But I think you would vell between the 600 and 1.800-foot levels 
dvised to keep a record of vour spec- 
eae 1 — N } I ra of your i there has been indicated on the latter 


ulations just the same. For I hope 











zi Dn floor an orebody containing 400 tons 
i. that some day vou will be able to show ‘ Rau : an 
. aa ‘ per vel Ca foot ana iveraging Lo 
a large income from this source and , nee ton if 14 At t] nit 
alk 2 é on I void At ne in ai 
when you do, the Income Tax Depart- 1 
ae , : milling ite heads < iround .16 0z 
ment will want to know how you made ¢¢ 16) per ton. a xpected, but wit 
it. If you keep a record of the trans- 4, Ff +} nill ina 
it A } “4 ) ul Ali A > 4 





THE BEST YOU 
CAN BUY FOR 


actions, the demand would present no 


great problem for you, for it would , ror © 494 ; os } 














; S47 
—- be a ower of consulting that reholders al ng otted YOUR PIPE... 
5 record. sucn gains are not taxable «ypighte ¢ — t 
rl : ( Sl s < ¢ 
; e and the losses which you might sus- jy, ‘oe ens a TRY IT. 
jf 5 ‘ A } > c's a x aaeeiua | 
tain are not ! ognized August 15, 1940, pavable in ful n | 
or before August 20, 1940, at 15 4 | 
S QUEBEC MANITOU eS ee | 
larger shareholders \ underwrite 
/ 
é 
/ \ Editor, Gold & Dross: the sale of most of the remaining 
\ What was the outcome rf the er- treasury shares and the comp: ni is 
/ | amination earlier this year of the further assured f a bank loan t 





any line 
i further development? As I still hold 
' a large block of shares I am keenly 


/ Quebec Manitou property by one of ring the property into roductior 
} the United States base metal refining COmiaurum and Matachewan Con- = OhING MIXTURE | 
/ ARE BAD NEWS FOR YOUR HAIR! companies? Is the v8 e " ‘etining solidated su . i a es of Ventures 


interested in its p ospects 


B. H. L., Montreal, Que 


An official announcement early in 
July by Quebec Manitou Mines was 
to the effect that a postponement of 
six months had been allowed the St. 
Joseph Lead Company to. decide 
whether it will furnish $100,000 to 
carry out further development on the 
property in Bourlamaque township, 
and a similar six months’ hoist was 
given to the agreement, whereby ap- 
proximately another $600,000 would 
be provided, if the results justified, 
to complete underground work and 
erect a mill 

Under the terms of the deal St. 
Joseph Lead was allowed to spend up 
to $25,000 in preliminary work and 
had until July 1 to reach a decision 
as to whether it would proceed with 
further development. The work so 
far carried out consisted of diamond 
drilling to check on former results 
and probe extensions of the orebody 
A crosscut was run on the second 
level to allow some deep drill holes 
A bulk sample was sent out for 
metallurgical tests. When this work 
was completed it was reported the 
results would be studied before a 
decision was reached as to whether: 
the option would be proceeded with 
or dropped. 








Scorching sum parches hair 
«.. makes it dry and lifeless. 





STANDARD STEEL 





= 


r increases harm, was. 


Editor, Gold & Dross: 
auuy remaining scalp oils. 





I am holding some of the “A 


ferred stock of Standard Steel Con- 
Protect your hair with VITALIS and struction Company, Limited, and 
would like to get any tmyformation 

the “60-Second Workout” ree ee bate on hs auge on modern 


boiler 
h Paper 


pany. Should I continue to hang ont tube 


Testing pressure & 
ral furnacs g- Dauc 
Hinde ¢ od, Toronto: 


eal 
ze intes 

rf 
in plant ¢ ; 
of Canada Limt 


T {ERE’S nothing like a day at the shore 
tor good health — high spirits! But 


What a punishing ordeal for your hair! 
7 The burning sun parches your hair, makes 


H.W.0O., Winnipeg, Ma 





Yes, I think so The preferred 


stock of Standard Steel has appea 


it brittle, lifeless! Soaking water adds to for income coupled with considerable 


the damage by washing away remaining appreciation possibilities at the pre- 


act witli HE effectiveness of the work of the field inspectors of — thought at the back of this plan is the con- 


¢ Scalp oils! 
So play safe—use Vitalis and the “60- In the first 6 months of 1940, the The Boiler Inspection Co. is materially increased by stant betterment of the inspection service. 
Se ” e : company’s operations were on a “ee : x - ~ a 
é t! i. oe ee et ee healthy level and, on the whole the efficient direction and co-operation of the Company's ye . 
with it. Feel the pleasant tingle as circula- 50 Seconds to Rub —Circu- ea seta alt acacia: atell . See ee Ask your agent for full particulars about 
"on awakens. Your parched scalp wel- lation quickens—flow of s apie a Sela ~ see See Head Office and Branch Office Engineers. ; 
, ° : . —_ of the corresponding period o YSE : r. 
fomes Vitalis — your brittle hair gains necessary oil is increased — When o te (a Her ee eeitinaiiia this Company 
, “ i 2 aw - » +. . »ve- an “of . al ONC PAL ke . eee 
RIO | - lustre, new richness. The pure vege hair has a chance! the demand for the company’s pro- For ne arly € 65 years this staff of E nginee rs has devoted e 
tab 


¢ oils of Vitalis aid your scalp by sup- ducts was given a fillip which has 


continued up to the present time. The 
acquisition of this war work has more 
than offset the slackening in the 


<= building industry, with orders on 


plementing the natural oils. Your hair is itself solely to studying questions of power plant safety. 
ssibility €asy to comb— has a rich lustre—é4at no 


, , 
juture objectionable “patent-leather”’ look. 
the 


Power Inspection by Power Engineers 
Power Insurance by the only Company in 
Canada specializing in Engineering Insurance 


This background of constantly accumulating knowledge, 


, ‘ I 
: : r 
wz, N.S ‘oO protect your hair against summer's mC 
\ 


of ~ possessed by no other similar institution in Canada, is 


Get a bottle of Vitalis today. Start now 


hand sufficient to carry the company 
well into the Fall Net in 1939 was 
/, $90,025, equal to $9.20 per preferred 
share, against $9.23 in 1938 Divi- 


] 
dend requirements are $3 per share 


available to help the Company’s field inspectors and, 


blazing sun and soaking water with Vitalis \ 1 | 
and the “60-Second Workout” ee 


908 FEDERAL BLDG., TORONTO 


806 The Bank of Nove 203 Curry Bidg., 
Scotia Bidg., Montreal Winnipeg 


tock of 


through them, to help the owners of the plants they 










average inspect. 


f 1940, H see Rote nth ste 2 ee Ee ies Standard Steel Construction Com- 

er cent alidithp. csc ghey tong tage heir Reg teele hese amen pany, Ltd., designs, manufactures and | When your boilers or machinery are insured by The Game aa.) 3 
n 1939 °F your protection in the barber shop no objectionable “patent- erects all kinds of steel structures z = : se ‘ ; . E 

2 sands Seauine Vitalis comes only in sanitary, indi- leather" look. such as bridges and buildings and Boiler Inspection Co. your inspector brings to you the 


vidual Sealtubes. Next time you go to the 


f a year barb ri 
3 er’s insist on Vitalis Sealtubes. 
ed costs - as bins and hoppers It listributes 


a simi steel in all forms such as beams, 


handise shapes, plates, sheets, rivets and bolts 
will be and in 1933 began the manufacture 
e neal of fabricated steel products and 


to thir- MADE IN CANADA equipment for breweries. In the same 


e) HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME! year it began the manufacture of 


ea maa 


AND 


SULT 
ee LET 


in addition makes steel products such 





results of new lessons being learned daily by the thirty-six 
field inspectors like himself and broadcast to him by a 


staff of engineers organized for just that purpose. The 
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The Inflation Trend 
in Britain 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


TMXHE real sting in Britain’s Sup- 

plementary Budget was that the 
Chancelior did not grasp the nettle 
firmly enough. This was a Budget 
devised by a Treasury which found a 
storm of political protest against 
stern taxation more terrifying than 
the incipient typhoon of inflation. It 
is a Budget which preserved a certain 
aspect of firmness, attacking incomes 
and luxuries so that in a full year 
there will be a new contribution of 
£239 million from taxes. But behind 
the facade of superficially impressive 
figures and of high argument there 
staring fact that revenue is 
cent. of 


is the 
going to meet only 39 per 
expenditure, and that inflation is 
given a government pass 

The inflation problem is_ not 
simple ut a measure of the 
positior yMparison 
of the provided 
by the 1 taxes with > figure of 
£800 n amount of 
mon \ ; f la April’s est 
mate | f pent by the 


transform 


Middle of the Path 


Wood 


nformation 


n middle th path 
putting h ( m beer tobacco 
ind enter nment, and looking to the 
seedlings of national savings and lend 
ing to the gove 
impregnable barrier to the onslaught 


of the weed growth of inflation. The 


rnment to create an 


National Savings Campaign is doing 
its bit nobly, but 


out of 


even if we leave 
iccount the potentialities of 
vast additions to the national debt, it 
cannot be overlooked that all the evi 
dence 


will not be 


shows that voluntary 


anything like 


savings 
enough to 
do the trick 


So we have the invitation to infla- 
tion It is a card on which the 
Treasury has underlined the letters 
wreak Va inflation an- 
nounces that it has every intention 
of attending the military finance ball 
Sir Kingsley Wood will hastily re 
consider, and introduce another Bud- 
get designed to shut the door on the 
unwelcome intruder 
the card ever issue 1? And why does 

I 


1e risk of getting 


because if 


But why was 


the Treasury run t 
answer that inflation 
Why does it not 


no clear 
poses to come ? 
that the way 
of stealth, 


foot in th 


Wester Oll 
and Oil Men 


KEYES 


fii 


officers o 

out at the eld im unable to 
get the last mint ope on this we 
It is drilling at very critical stage 
and should either encounter the lime 


horizon in Turner Val 


:ult which will likely mean 
ibandonment of the well and the 


ucture It Ss possible, however 


that commercial production may be 
forma 
tion, Which showed oil saturation 


Home-Brazeau 


»btained from the Blairmore 


Reports from the 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


Mines 


BY J. A. McRAE 


(CONSTRUCTION of new 


milling 


plants, as well as the enlargement 
of existing plants is a feature of acti- 
vity in the gold mining areas of Can- 
ada. Whereas in 1939 the output of 
gold from mines in Canada exceeded 
5,000,000 ounces, the outlook is that 


before the end of 1941 production will 
be at a rate of 


annually. 


The Thompson-Lundmark mine in 
the Yellowknife area is to be brought 
into production 
Consolidated 


Mining & 


over 6,000,000 ounces 


° 
borrow. 


as soon as possible. 
Smelting 


Company is to provide the funds. Un- 


der the terms of the deal, C. M. & S. 
will receive full return of expenditure 

first profits. 
Thompson-Lundmark will 
some $400,000 to cover 


SIR KINGSLEY WOOD, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose that. the 
Supplementary Budget is being widely ' 
criticised for not being tough enough. 


ts own 
It has been called ‘timid and tinkering 


subsequent 


a ratio of $9 to Thompson-Lundmark 
Consolidated 


possible 


$7 to 
excellent 


of the 


Hovle (Gold 


Tenture 


made 


1,800 


capitalization 


to 3 500.000 


has been 





England's out of the 


hen recelve 
expenditures to date. Any 


Smelting Co. 

Mines, 
equipped with a 
to be so designe 


quick and inexpensive 


000 tons daily 


tons 


suyn Mines Co. has been 


shares. 


Following 


profits will be divided at 


Mining & pias a : 
This new financing 


issue 


. 
ls to erect a mill of 300 
controlled by 


Basin 
nill 


I 
capacity of 500 tons 
d 


and Sudbury ’ ; : 
: a gold producing basi 


} 
possipie, 


as 


ind gold production 

plant should begin within 

six weeks. A capacity of 
IS expected 


Id Mines in the 
continues to produce over 
Of the is handling an average of more thar 


$65,001 rold pet 
. $200,000 debt incurred in 
mine to 
shareholders to in- has 
from 
Also 


to porrow 


3,000,000 


authority be retired 


funds no 


veal 


rea 
Yor services rende 


Making personal loans is a daily part 
of our regular banking assistance 
to thrifty citizens and is strictly 


mine on 
as quickly as 


capacity and to place the 


Broulan Porcupine Mines has made 
good headway with mill construction, recovery was $11.04 per ton. 
from 


Yellow- the 


month 
ringing the 
produCtion, over 50 

already been repaid, with indica- 
tions that the entire obligations may 
before the close 


Operating profits are unoffic- 
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slightest embarrassment in 
telling our nearest branch 


manager of your need to 


confidential. Our terms are con- 
venient and reasonable: Repay in 
12 monthly instalments; cost $3.65 
per $100, No other charge. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


‘A bank where small accounts are welcome” 


exceeding $400,000 by means of a bond ially estimated at around $30,000 pe 
for the 
purpose of raising money with which ° 


month. 


Northern Empire Mines has had 
falling off in production due to treat 
ing lower grade ore. Output in July 
was $44,325, with the yield having bee 
$9.33 per ton, whereas for the first 
seven months of this vear the averag: 
A yeal 
new ago the recovery was between $1 
next and $14 per ton, 


? 


daily 


to 350 e 


Pickle Crow is maintaining pro 
duction at a high level. Output for 
months ended July 31 


reached $1,620,000 in gold. The mil 


seven 


12,000 tons of ore per month 


t 
cent ° 

Hard Mines produced $680 
000 in gold during the seven months 
this ended July 31 according to prelimin 


ary estimates prepared for this pape1 


Rock 


Something you don’t have to pay for 


Y OUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a contract 
The Com- 


ly to fulfill the terms of 


between Company and y 


ry reasonable 


icy’s value 


id a ‘‘Notice 

y on the back 

n policies. If you will read 
his notice, you will find that it is not neces- 
| 


“17 » ¢ 
y 


lect the 1n- 


Metropolitan 


ition about your 


nefits which 


iny wishes to 


1] r 
aqaelay. 


sympathne “anLY, allt 


.. and without additional charge 


Settlement of Death Claims or other Benefits. 


Except or notary . t] » is no need for a 
beneficiary preparation of 


claim papers or the papers necessary for other 
benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent will give 
you any assistance that may be necessary in 
preparing and filing such papers, and will help 
to arrange for prompt payment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking your insurance program. 


Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate with 
you in seeing that your insurance fulfills the 
purpose for which you bought it. If there have 


been any changes in your economic status, or 


in your family 


help you work out a plan to make your in- 


obligations, your Agent will 
surance program cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 


on Liberalized Policies. 


Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
ies, has made liberalizing improvements 
vars, particularly in Industrial 

policie provement has been of ad- 
vantage to polis yholder. Wherever pos- 
ible, the 


retre active, so th: 


e additional benefits have been made 
it if you own an old policy, 
you may be entitled to certain benefits which 
this old policy does not contain in writing. 

If you have an old policy on which you no 
you may wonder if it 


longer pay premium 


has any value. Such old policies often do have 


ilue. And, through voluntary action by the 


Company, many Weekly Premium policies 
have become eligible for cash surrender value 
on them were paid for at least 


ugh the 


if premium 
three years, even th policy terms 


require a longer premium-paying period. 


Of course, nothing in this advertisement is 
intended to suggest that either you or your 
beneficiaries should refrain from consulti1 
trusted family adviser, or a competent 
reputable lawyer in case you, or your b 
ficiaries, feel the need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may 
read your life insurance policy thorough] 
sO again... at once. Read it from begin 
to end. Be certain that both you and 5 
beneficiaries are familiar with its provisi 
If there is anything that you, or they, do 
understand, your Company’s agent will 
glad to explain—or, if you prefer, comm 
cate with the Canadian Head Office. 


This is Number 28 in a series of advertisemen! 
designed to give the public a clearer understandin 
f how a life insurance company operates. Copi« 
f preceding advertisements in this series will b 


mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
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Cheese-Making Is an 


BY "JAY" 


y in , OWN at Miles Corner, which is 
53.65 *" about seventeen miles from Tren- 
and twelve from Picton in the 

rt of Prince Edward County, there 

s H.S. Channell, a cheese maker of 

L years’ experience. For the last 
n years he has been the cheese 

r for the Cloverdale Cheese and 

er Company, a concern owned by 


TORONTO, CANADA, AUGUST 17, 1940 





a 


con- 





‘T. The plant of the Cloverdale Cheese 
Butter Company. CENTRE. The Main 
Source of Supply—About 140 herds, all 
sted in the district supply the milk for 
ese making at this factory. RIGHT. Re- 


30,000 px 





1as had ving the Milk at the Factory—Farmers start 
' to treat arrive at five a.m. The milk is weighed 
it in Ju sre passing into the cheese-vat. Note the 
ving beer sh strainer for removal of dirt, etc. 

the first - 

e averag roup of farmers living in the dis- 

A yea t, and previously privately owned 

ween $] ere is no question about the abil- 


f H. S. Channell to tell the story 
heese making, since no less an 


ling pro thoritv than the Ontario Govern- 
utput for t through the Department of 
July 3 ilture, states that in 1939 he 
The m ed a high of 98.3% out of a pos- 
tore thar 100 for first grade cheese, and 


for workmanship. This surely 
es him as one of the tops among 


ed $680 thirteen cheese makers in Prince 
1 mont} vard County. 

prelimin t is not the intention of this writer 
lis paper mbark upon the detailed study of 


methods of cheese making, the 
ires on this page merely illustrate 
lifferent operations of interest to 
iyvman. Few dairy manufacturing 
esses require more careful and 
skilled mechanical manipulation 
joes cheese making. None de- 
is more responsibility and intel- 
A successful cheese maker 
SS 
LEFT. Mechanical agitators are used af the 
overdale plant. The purpose of agitation, 
stirring, is to maintain an even heating 
ring the cooking process. CENTRE. The 
ud is cut with horizontal and vertical 
ives. The curd must be cut at the right 
gree of consistency or firmness, and uni- 
formity of the pieces is the aim of good 
iting. Note the physical effort required to 
1w knives through the curd. RIGHT. A 
se-up of the cut curd in the cheese-vat. 
ne 
ye quick to see and to act; he 
<now the details of his process 
the principles underlying these 
s, and be able to apply his knowl- 
n controlling variations caused 
imate, biological and chemical 
ons Many statements that 
to Cheddar cheese making, as 
strated on this page, apply to the 


ifacture of many other kinds of 
98.307 for first grade cheese ob- 
1 by Mr. Channell has a fat 
significance when one realizes 
the milk is bought by per pound 
fat and is supplied to the 
erdale Dairy by approximately 140 
rs living in the district Price 
suund butter fat is based on mar- 
rice although when the cheese Is 
made and graded by govern- 
t inspectors a premium is_ paid 
n it goes over 93% and a reduction 
emanded when it goes below 92% 
siti citeeeinedacanananalaaaaan 
EFT. Salting Curd — The purpose of salt- 
j is primarily to prevent cheese from sour- 
g during the long curing process, and 
condly to bring out the desired flavor. 
IGHT Marking or stamping the batch 
imbers (each batch has its own number) is 
one on the bandage. This is not only to 
cognize the batch, its date, etc., but also 
r the information of government inspectors 
ou or your when they make the final grading. 


‘tisement 1s 





onsultir 
grading is based on flavor, tex- 


petent e, color, body and finish. This bonus 
your b t earned by the cheese maker but 
back to the farmers who supplied 
butter fat, and they in turn suffer 
reduction should the cheese go be- 


may : 
- the 92% mark 
rough 
BM. tine 
| begin | Hk importance of exercising care 
n receiving milk in cheese fac- 
lL and 


a es cannot be emphasized too much 
provi ection of milk at the weighing 





1ey, do is usually furnishes information 

| wie ficient to guide the cheese maker 

nt wi ; the day’s work and enables him to 

comm I- retell the quality of the resulting 
e. v5 

\fter passing inspection for quality, 

= milk is weighed and a representa- 

sample taken of each farmer's 

rhisemen Wig 


LEFT. When the curd feels mellow and silky 
‘tis taken from the cheese-vat and placed in 
rs, Copt metal hoops. About eighty pounds is placed 

a hoop. In dressing the hoop the bandage, 
ul to fit the exact size of the cheese, is sus- 
- nded evenly ground the interior. CENTRE. 
ere we see the tightening of the press screw 
aa | 'o eliminate final whey. Pressing is also done 
ile | ‘o give the cheese a convenient form for 
d Nandling and a definite, characteristic shape 
‘or the market. RIGHT. The Curing Room— 
Here the cheese is finally placed for a period 


rstandir 


es will l 


‘ | 
an \ . ten days. After this it is shipped to the 

° mrokers who complete the final curing. The 
‘) “ring room is kept at a temperature of about 


52 degrees. 
LS 
| X for analysis. The milk is then 


' into the cheese vat through a fine 


| 
A.Lincoln | ‘1 strainer to remove dirt in sus 


SIDENT | sion 





‘he next process is to agitate it by 
chanical agitators into a curd, this 


< TEES 


-E fol 
followed by cutting the curd and 
Odject of cutting curd is to allow 
® whey to escape from it 
— ee 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


longer hear No music ever com- Carter is one of the most frigid and 
posed gives a more pervasive sense mechanical singers one ever listened 
of the open air; and the spontaneity to. He seemed far more intent on 
of effect, despite the fact that Bee- forming his tones than on expressing 
thoven labored long in revision, is a the emotions of the works he sang 
major example of the art which con- Everything was quite correct; tone 
ceals art was amplified and diminished just at 

The rendering was captivating in the right second; but temperament 
vivacity and vigor Mr. Stewart re- was absent When he sang the Rose 
vealed enthusiasm in every beat, and Song from “Carmen” there was no 


¢ 


tonal quality and expression, espe- suggestion of tenderness and an early 


cially of the woodwind, were memor- frost seemed to have set in in the HEDY LAMARR who adds her beauty 
able. Conductor and orchestra also’ garden of Lillas Pastia le showed and charm to the current film, “Boom 
revealed high distinction in Humper-_ finesse in Handel’s “Where’er You Town,” in which she stars with Clark 


dinck’s ineffably beautiful Overture Walk,” but was entirely undistin- Gable, Spencer 


to “Hansel and Gretel,” a more per- guished in “Drink to Me Only With Colbert. 


fect achievement than the operetta Thine Eves.” 


itself. Though it dates back to 1893, to British music. 


this tone-poem stands forth as the Beecham’s Coming for music was 


last musical creation of sheer and 


ul art Finally Mr. Stewart gave ¢ 


i cians The coming of none should Joseph dropped 
sk and stimulating rendering of arouse more interest than that of Sir casual visitor to 
} 
1 


Edward German’s dances compose 


f the most remarkable personalities encouragement of music, a 


that the world of music has known mately taken 


His baronetcy came to him in 1916 Sir Thomas was 


or 


when he was 35 on the death of his’ those rich men’s 


‘ 


A horse is worth a kingdom to some . . . but most moderns get their 
riding thrills in a luxurious car on Goodyear Double Eagle Tires. 
By every measure of tire excellence this handsome ‘“Rayotwist’’ 
tire stands without peer. The tough sinewy carcass, spun from 
heat-proof rayon, plus an easy riding non-skid tread, gives you a 
carefree ride, with a saving in gasoline. 

With these superb tires you will want Goodyear LifeGuards 
(modern successors to inner tubes) which make the worst blowout 
as harmless as a slow leak. Greater luxury and safety cannot 
be bought at any price. 


GOODSVYEAR 


WITH LIFEGUARDS PROVIDE 
THE UTMOST MOTORING SECURITY 


N GOODYEAR ‘8:8 S$ TH AN ON 


enthusiasm 
hereditary, 
Joseph, though he started life as an 
unadulterated beauty produced in On several occasions one has men- apothecary and built up a great for- 
modern Germany, a sort of swan tioned the influx to America of most tune in that line, 


song in the history of German musi- of the more distinguished living musi- music. Once before last war Sir 


Godfrey Thomas Beecham, Bart., fore- tional Exhibition, and expressed the 
n 1888, and constantly played ever most of British conductors and one hope that it would 


(rare enough) 
voice, a splendid produc- father Sir Joseph, but before that who had a father willing to back 
idmirable diction, Mr 1e had been knighted for his services artistic ambitions. 


Liverpool in 1879, and at the age of 
twenty was conducting an amateur 
orchestra. Six years later he made 
his London debut as conductor of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and has 
since become a great figure in the 
musical life of Great Britain and 
Europe. 

One of the most remarkable mo- 
dern developments has been the be- 
lated recognition of Russian national 
composers like Moussorgsky, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Borodin, and others whose 
names are now familiar to everyone. 
Much of their finest work was done 
in the ’70’s and ’80’s, but as late as 
1910 Russian music for people in 
Paris, London and New York signi- 
fied only Rubinstein and Tschaikow- 
sky. In English speaking countries 
the Beechams, father and son, are 
more responsible than any other men 
for their recognition. It was they 
who backed Diaghileff in the early 
productions of the Russian Ballet and 
Russian opera at Drury Lane. As 
an opera conductor Sir Thomas has 
himself directed over 120 works, in- 
cluding not only Russian master- 
pieces but most of the operas of 
Richard Strauss, and by contrast 
those of Mozart also. 

As a symphonic conductor he was 
the first to play the works of Delius, 
for whose music he became a propa- 
gandist in 1910. Sibelius and Vau- 
ghan Williams owe much to him also. 
It is in this capacity that he comes to 
America, and already appearances 
have been booked at Toronto and 
Montreal. He is one of the most im- 
pressive personalities of the rostrum, 
intensely emotional and individual. It 
has been said of him “There is Bee- 
cham in every bar of his interpreta- 
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tions, but there is also pure music.” 
The informality of his stick-work is 
as notable as his prodigous memory 
and ability to assimilate a long seore 
within a few hours. Rehearsals under 
him are said to be a joy to musicians 
who know their task—otherwise not 
so enjoyable: Perhaps the best ac- 
count of his methods is to be found 
in Bernard Shore’s entertaining book 
“The Orchestra Speaks.” “Gentle- 
men in the clarinet section,” Bee- 
cham will say, “how can you resist 
such an impassioned appeal from the 
second violins? Give them an ans- 
wer, I beg you.” 

Robert Schmitz, the famous French 
pianist, who is coming to Toronto for 
a few days at the end of August to 
conduct master-classes, served as 
artillery officer in the last war. He 
came to America shortly after the 
armistice, and founded the Franco- 
America Society, later known as the 
Pro-Musica Society, to stimulate inter- 
est in contemporary composers. It 
was through the efforts of his or- 
ganization that Ravel, Honegger, Mil- 
haud, Bartok, Prokofieff and Respighi 
were first induced to visit this con- 
tinent. 


Moonshine Music 


The beginning of August brought 
the beautiful CBC String Orchestra 
under Alexander Chuhaldin back on 
the air. The program of August 11 in- 
cluded a colorful American novelty, 
“Moods of a Moonshiner” by Lamar 
Stringfield. The composer is a native 
of North Carolina, fountain-head of 
“white mule” distilled by the light 
of the moon. He was born in 1897 
and was in the U.S. Army as a young 
man. Later he studied the flute under 
the great virtuoso Georges Barrére, 
and subsequently took up conducting 
and composition. His orchestral suite 
“From the Southern Mountains” won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1828. Other 
characteristic works are “Negro Par- 
ade,” and “From the Blue Ridge.” 

Many listeners have requested the 
name of the melody which Mr. Chu- 
haldin uses as theme music to open 
and close his programs. It is ‘‘Dank- 
gebet,” a hymn by the old Dutch com- 
poser Andrianus Valerius, but seems 
to have been introduced to the North 
American continent a long time ago. 
In New England it became a Song 
of Thanksgiving. A decade ago there 
used to be a popular broadcast in 
which neighbors were supposed to 
gather at the rural home of Seth 
Parker to sing the old hymns. It was 
in the Seth Parker broadcast that 
this lovely song was first heard on 
the air, and it is published in the 
“Seth Parker Hymnal,” erroneously 
credited to a Viennese composer, Ed- 
uard Kremer. 

Old French marching songs which 
have for a year or more been the 
outstanding feature of Capt. J. J. 
Gagnier’s program with the Gren- 
adier Guards Band of Montreal, are 
now famous in many lands by short- 
wave. Their rendering is well-nigh 
perfect. Recently Capt. Gagnier gave 
the 18th century song “Compére 
Guilleri” which has a peculiarly ro- 
mantic background. It is based on 
a tale of two Breton noblemen who, 
after heroic careers in the French 
army, became celebrated pirates. It 
has such wonderful lilting quality 
that in 1810 a forgotten composer, 
Nicolo, made it the principal air of 
an opera “Cinderella.” 

Dirk Van Emmerik, first oboe play- 
er of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
who has also played frequently in 
Toronto, gave a recital from Toronto 
over the national network on Aug- 
ust 12. Mr. Van Emmerik was born 
and educated at the Hague and be- 
fore coming to America he played 
under such famous conductors as 
Richard Strauss, Pierne and Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty. At his recital his accom- 
panist was Leo Barkin, and one of his 
numbers was a “Concerto for Oboe 
on a Theme by Pergolesi” by John 
Barbirolli. 

Jean-Marie Beaudet, of Montreal, 
C.B.C. regional director for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is visiting the West 
and among his appearances has been 
one as guest conductor at the Prom- 
enade concerts of the Winnipeg Sum- 
mer Symphony. Mr. Beaudet, a native 
of Thetford Mines, won the Prix 
d’Europe in 1929 and was for a time 
a distinguished organist and choir- 
master at Quebec city. 

James Duncan, a gifted young west- 
ern baritone who has been a very ‘ac- 
tive figure in student productions at 
the University of Manitoba, recently 
gave from Winnipeg his first recital 
broadcast. He impressed listeners by 
the quality of his voice and excellence 
of style. 


Elizabeth Topping’s Death 


Canadians will learn with regret 
of the death in New York of Elizabeth 
Topping, a native of Galt, Ont., who 
in her younger days was one of the 
most gifted of Canadian pianists. For 
a long period she had resided in New 
York where she had won for herself 
an established position as a teacher 
In the early ‘nineties she became a 
pupil of the noted pianist Harry M 
Field of Toronto, whose later years 
were spent in London, Eng. Subse- 
quently she studied with the great 
pianists Teresa Carreno and Vladimir 
de Pachmann. Her recitals in this 
country are still recalled with pleas- 
ure by the elder generation. Her 
death brings back to memory the bril- 
liant group of pupils who studied 
with Harry Field at Toronto in the 
early ‘nineties. They included also 
Mara Mara, who in the days when 
the world was at peace went to Ger 
many for study, married and remained 
there; and also the beautiful Florence 
Marshall, who became Mrs. John 
Moss, and while still young met death 
by accident. 
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A Great Canadian Poem 


BY PELHAM EDGAR 


BREBEUF AND HIS BRETHREN, by 


E. J. Pratt. Macmillan. $1.25. 


N HIS latest poem Dr. Pratt has 

surpassed even himself. He 
reached what seemed a peak of 
achievement as early as “The 
Witches’ Brew” and “The Cachalot.” 
“The Roosevelt and the Antinoe” 
kept the same height. “The Iron 
Door” and “The Titanic” were cer- 
tainly not a descent, the former with 
its high seriousness and the latter 
with its ironic implications piercing 
through the tragedy. “The Fable of 
the Goats” with its wisdom and 
farce so quaintly interwoven. still 
shows the master’s hand, and now 
comes this latest work to overtop 


them all. 
“Brébeuf and His Brethren” is 
Pratt’s greatest achievement for 


many reasons. He has sacrificed fun 
and farce, but he has substituted a 
moving human story which he pre- 
sents with ali the resources of his 
poetry and power. In the conduct of 
his narrative his hand never falters, 
and considered from its artistic mer- 
its alone the poem is an unquestioned 
masterpiece. For the first time in 
his career he has bitten keep into 
the rind of history and human en- 
deavor. His work is the result of a 
profound study of a unique period 
in Canadian annals, and reveals to 
us the concentrative power that poe- 
try at its best possesses. A thousand 
pages of prose record have scarcely 
more information, they have certain- 
ly less divination than the sixty-five 
pages of this vital book. 

The poem is not only an example of 
poetic condensation. It exemplifies 
also a range of imaginative sympathy 
which alone made it possible for a 
Protestant by instinct, tradition, and 


conviction to write the greatest 
Catholic poem of our day. The hero- 
ism of this martyr band emerged 


from fiery belief, and thus sufficed 
to make the poet generous to a faith 
that was naturally alien to his own. 
For the Indian actors in the story 
he shows a like generosity, and a 
like understanding. They are not 
painted figures on a screen sketched 
in for decoration. No individual is 
the subject of particular study, but 
a mass psychology of singular accur- 
acy is applied to the race at large. 
Details are reserved for their mode 
of life. Such a treatment is a great 
relief after all the sentimental verbi- 
age that has been applied to the 
“Noble Savage” since the eighteenth 
century. The savages in this poem 
are as Brébeuf and Lalemant and 
Ragueneau knew them-sinister chil- 
dren of the forest with souls to save, 
not patterns of behavior for the en- 
lightened civilization of Europe. The 
identification of Nazi and Iroquois 
is @ parallelism that the present 
crisis imposes upon us. 

Dr. Pratt opens his narrative with 
a vivid description of the religious 
fervor that swept through France in 
the early days of the seventeenth 
century: 


The winds of God were blowing over 
France 

Kindling the hearths and 
changing vows 

Of rote into an alphabet of flame. 


altars, 


The air was charged with song 
beyond the rang 
Of larks, with wings beyond the 


stretch of eagles. 

Skylines unknown to maps _ broke 
from the mists, 

And there was laughter on the seas. 


With sound 

Of bugles from the Roman cata- 
combs, 

The saints came back in_ their 


incarnate forms. 
* 
The story of the frontier like a saga 
Sang through the cells and cloisters 
of the nation, 
Made silver flutes out of the parish 


spires, 
Troubled the ashes of the canonized 
In the cathedral crypts, soared 


through the nave 

To stir the foliations on the columns, 

Roll through the belfries, and give 
deeper tongue 

To the Magnificat in Notre Dame. 

It brought to earth the prophets and 
apostles. 

Out of their static shrines in the 
stained glass. 

It caught the ear of Christ, reveined 


his hands 

And feet, bidding his marble saints 
to leave 

Their pedestals for chartless seas and 
coasts 

And the vast blunders of the forest 
glooms. 

so, in the footsteps of their patrons 
came 

A group of men asking the hardest 
tasks 

At the new outposts of the Huron 
bounds 

Held in the stern hand of the Jesuit 
Order. 


In a book that throbs with great 
poetry it is a misfortune to be com- 
pelled to begrudge quotation. The 
climaxes are superb, and the narra- 
tive links, where facts must be set 
down, are never dull. The record 
covers a scope of twenty-five years. 
Brébeuf is the towering central 
figure, but faithful to the spirit of 
his title Dr. Pratt has given his fel- 
low workers their full due. The story 


of Jogues especially, and his final 
martyrdom, are rendered with power. 
Brébeuf’s martyrdom is presented in 
thrilling detail. The reticence of the 
Jogues account is scarcely less 
effective: 

his last letter 
To his Superior read: “I will return 
Cost it a thousand lives. I know full 


well 

That I shall not survive, but He who 
helped 

Me by His grace before will never 
fail me 


Now when I go to do His holy will.” 

And to the final consonant the vow 

Was kept, for two days after they 
had struck 

The town, their heads were on the 
palisades, 

And their dragged bodies flung into 
the Mohawk. 


* 

“Brébeuf and His Brethren” is a 
poem that Canada can confidently 
present to the world. It has a great 
career ahead of it. 


Southern Romance 
BY W. S. MILNE 


THIS SIDE OF GLORY, by 
Bristow. Oxford. $2.50. 


Gwen 


‘NHIS is an unpretentious but pleas- 
ant novel, competently written. 
Its chief characters are well-drawn, 
and thoroughly believable. Both hero 
and heroine are likeable folk, neither 
of them perfect, and their marriage 
has its ups and downs. But the story 
ends satisfactorily and happily. A 
good book for summer weather. 

The scene is Louisiana, before, dur- 
ing, and immediately after the last 
war. The heroine, Eleanor Upjohn, 
is the very practical and efficient 
daughter of a construction engineer, 
who was the son of “poor white 
trash.” The hero, Kester Larne, is 
owner of the largest cotton plantation 
on the Mississippi. He is charming, 
impractical and extravagant, and very, 
very “old South.” They get married. 
Eleanor finds the plantation is care- 
lessly run and heavily mortgaged. She 
inherits some of her father’s engineer- 
ing efficiency, and proceeds to in- 
crease production and pay off debts. 
Just as the cotton is ready for pick- 
ing, the war panic closes the cotton 
exchanges, and cotton is no longer a 
marketable commodity. The bank is 
about to foreclose the mortgage and 

well, you get the idea. Eventually 
Kester goes to France. When he comes 
back, he finds Eleanor’s efficiency 
triumphant, and his reaction is not 
what she had expected. Another 
woman makes her appearance, and so 
on. However, as I said before, all ends 
well. 

The conflict between the two sorts 
of ideals, tradition versus efficiency, 
sentiment versus production, the sup- 
planting of a gracious way of life by 
an economically stable one, is well 
done. So is the contrast in the two 
main characters. The author makes 
one feel sympathy for each in turn, 
and manages her up-and-down tech- 
nique with the skill and precision of 
the designer of a midway switchback 
flyer. Her style is efficient and sparse. 
She gets her effects quickly, with few 
words, and manages to keep up pace 
and interest throughout the story. She 
shows considerable restraint in her 
handling of the accident to the little 
girl, although the eyelash-develop- 
ment has an amusing side not appar- 
ently suspected by the author. 

I understand that “This Side of 
Glory” is the third in a series of 
novels about the Larnes and the 
Upjohns. While it is not important, 
I imagine most other people will 
find it pleasant. 


Sad Crusader 


BY HECTOR CHARLESWORTH 


IF YOU DON’T WEAKEN, the Auto- 
biography of Oscar Ameringer. With 
Foreword by Carl Sandburg. Oxford. 
$3. 


(THE past 25 years have been bleak 

for idealists who believed in the 
perfectability of human institutions; 
who thought that human beings 
could rise on the stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things; 
who regarded the abolition of war 
and poverty as boons to be accom- 
plished by 1950. Despite their teach- 
ings and preachings the world is an 
infinitely worse place than it was at 
the close of the 19th century. The 
triumphs of scientific discovery and 
mechanical invention which were to 
make the 20th century marvellous 
have been turned into channels of 
destruction, and civilization would be 
more secure without them. 

Mr. Ameringer who is one of the 
foremost of American socialist writers 
and speakers, and a philosopher and 
humorist to boot, has published an 
autobiography, whose title “If You 
Don’t Weaken” suggests the disillu- 
sion he must feel in company with 
all other idealists, at the collapse of 
all their hopes. It would be impos- 
sible for such a man to write an op- 
timistic book; but his personality is 
so warm and genial, his sense of 
humor so acute, that his pages are 
seldom depressing. He is 70 years 
old, and he did not become a crusader 
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E. J. PRATT 


Author of “Brébeuf and His Brethren”, 
reviewed this week. 


for human betterments until he was 
35 or more. He came to the United 
States from Southern Germany in 
1886, a rebel against militarism and 
the regimentation of the human 
spirit. So far as this world’s goods 
are concerned he is hardly better off 
than when he arrived as an immi- 
grant boy at Castle Garden but he 
has had a full and interesting life. 

The most engaging chapters tell 
of his experiences as a happy vaga- 
bond in many States of the Union 
during his early years. As a poor 
German lad he had a tough time, and 


sometimes starved. But it would 
have been tougher still except for 
his artistic accomplishments. Des- 


tined for the career of a bandsman 
in the German Army, he had learned 
to play every wind instrument ac- 
ceptably. Thus he could usually pick 
up a job as a bandsman in some new 
and ambitious western town. More- 
over he was a skilled, though self- 
taught draughtsman and_= earned 
many a dollar drawing crayon por- 
traits of prosperous farmers. In his 
years of wandering on the by-ways 
of this continent he acquired a 
knowledge of many strata of Ameri- 
can life. In fact he intended at one 
time to call this book, “My Many 
Americas.” 

Somehow he graduated into the 
job of walking delegate of labor 
unions, and incidentally acquired a 
great dislike for the craft-union sys- 
tem of the American Federation of 
Labor. The ruthlessness of capital and 
the crookedness of labor organizers 
carried him farther into straight so- 
cialism; into the battle against mal- 
adjustment of distribution, which 
apart from war, is the chief cause 
of human ills. Events of the past 
ten years have convinced him as he 
puts it, that “There is no thorough- 
fare to Utopia.” 

Whether one agrees with Mr. 
Ameringer’s economic views or not, 
he has written a fascinating and 
thoughtful human document. A 
myriad of people march through his 
pages, and such are his powers of ex- 
pression and observation that they are 
all interesting,—in the same way that 
the characters in such a comedy as 
“You Can't Take It With You” are in- 
teresting. Of the pungency of his style 
the following is a typical example: 

“Politics is the art by which 
politicians obtain contributions from 
the rich and votes from the poor on 
the pretext of protecting each from 
the other.” 


Sussex Tragedy 


BY MARY DALE MUIR 


EMBER LANE, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 


NHOSTLY reappearances and recur- 
ring tragedies add to the dreari- 
ness of the winter scene in Sheila 
Kaye-Smith’s latest novel set in her 
familiar Sussex country. “A Winter’s 
Tale,” as the authoress terms it, is a 
tragedy of simple, frugal folk, a 
tragedy of failure, repression and slow 
awakening. 

For twenty years Greg Marlott has 
blundered his way through life taking 
more or less for granted that his 
failures have been due to circum- 
stances rather than to his own in- 
ability to grapple with life. For the 
same twenty years his wife Jess has 
been happy in her love for him and 
her power to “mother him along.” 
Then Brenda Light and her daughter 
Lucinda move into the neighborhood. 
To the simple Greg Mrs. Light is all 
the glamor and romance that he has 
hitherto missed and Jess’s world comes 
toppling about her ears. 

“Ember Lane” is without doubt a 
tale of England, of the land and of 
family enmities having their rise in 
love and ownership of the soil. 
Lucinda, strange daughter of Mrs. 
Light, is the receiving instrument for 
many of the currents and cross cur- 
rents in the atmosphere and through 
her power to envisage the past is able 
to foresee and prevent present day 
tragedies. 

Sheila Kaye-Smith has treated her 
story in a somewhat unusual manner 
It is divided into four sections—-Don- 
key’s Serenade, Shining Light, Burn- 
ing Light and Light in Darkness. Each 
chapter throughout the book deals 
with one character and in this way 
each character is allowed to “make 
his exits and his entrances” in the 
story—-the threads of the story are 
picked up one by one and woven into 
a whole. 

It is a weird story strangely at 
variance in its elements with the sum- 
mer scene of a Canadian countryside 

a story which to relish its full tragic 
potentialities, the reader must pick up 


on a night of creaking boards and 
eerie noises. Even without these aids 
to imagination, however, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith has told her story with suf- 
ficient skill to give her reader a pic- 
ture of barren tragedy in the greater 
number of the lives she depicts and 
yet by the introduction of such char- 
acters as Barney, Brenda Light and 
Lucinda with their sophistication, has 
kept it from falling entirely into an 
atmosphere of gloom. 


“This Is Our War" 


BY B. K. SANDWELL 


DEFENCE FOR AMERICA, edited by 
William Allen White. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 


*OURTEEN notable Americans have 
said in effect, each in his brief con- 
tribution to this eloquent and diversi- 
fied book, that ‘‘this is our war,” and 
that the triumph of the Nazis in Eur- 
ope is a definite threat to democratic 
civilization in the United States. The 
fourteen represent a very wide range 
of occupation, location and class. The 
majority of them are heads or pro- 
fessors of universities. (One of them 
is a business man who was until re- 
cently the head of a Canadian univer- 
sity—-Lewis Williams Douglas of Mc- 
Gill.) One is a high cleric of the 
Roman Communion. One, and by no 
means the least eloquent, is a woman 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, acting 
president of Smith College, and a well 
known author. One is a popular novel- 
ist. Several are journalists. But all 
are united in their contempt and dis- 
gust for the myth of “Isolation” and 
the readiness with which too many 
of their fellow citizens have accepted 
the propaganda so cleverly and ener- 
getically foisted upon them from Ber- 
lin. There is very little in the book 
which Canadians have not long since 
come to believe, but it is encouraging 
to see the ideas which we believe, be- 
ing put before the American people 
with such vigor and such authority. 


The Crime Calendar 


BY J. V. McAREE 


Anthony Gilbert and E. C. R. 
Lorac are two English writers of de- 
tective fiction of whom we have 
learned to expect performances that 
are never better than respectable 
and often enough do not reach even 
this modest standard. It is somewhat 
of a coincidence, and a pleasing one, 
that in their latest works they should 
have excelled themselves. Gilbert’s 
“Dear Dead Woman” (Collins, $2) 
has an original slant and the charac- 
ters are much more lifelike than we 
have previously noted in the author's 
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pages. About the same comment of course, the necessar 
would also cover Lorac’s “Death at n additio as ‘ 
Dyke’s Corner” (Collins, $2) though in auth¢ t i delig g 
the theme is perhaps commonplace humorous observatior There is als 
enough. “B-As in Banshee,” by for good measure i easant 
Lawrence Treat (Collins, $2.25) be- story The three stories can 
longs in a higher class Here the ymmender f is S s 
characters are really alive, except factory antidote 
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Upon your choice of plumbing and heating equip- 
ment for your new home will depend much of yout 
comfort and happiness in the years to come 


We can help you choose wisely by sending you, free 
of charge, our 24-page illustrated booklet, “Planning 
Your Plumbing Wisely.” Write at once for 
copy. Here you will find a most interesting variety 
of “Standard” Matched Bathroom suites, which arc 
matched as to size, color, and design These are 
shown in both large and small ensembles and are 
available in a wide range of beautiful colors, 


yout 


Just as important as adequate plumbing is adequate 
heating equipment. Your Architect or Heating 
Engineer can plan your heating system with a 
“Dominion” DoRaD or Arco boiler and Corto 
radiators, which will ensure your having an abundant 
supply of heat in all the rooms and hallways of your 
home regardless of outside temperatures. 


If you are planning modernization of your present 
home and financing is a problem, your Contractor 
can arrange for installation on the convenient terms 
of the Government Home Improvement Plan through 
our affiliated company, Heating and Plumbing 
Finance Limited. 


Standard Sanitary « DOMINION RapiaToR 
LIMITEO 
TORONTO CANADA 
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Non-Rust... 
Precision-Made 


Copper Tubes for use 
with solder fittings 
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An installation of Anaconda Cop- When building or remodelling get 


per Tubes, assembled with solder better water pipe value from 
fittings, gives you the permanence Anaconda Copper Tubes the 
of rustless plumbing at low cost last word in low-cost piping! 


This newer type of rustproof pip Where standard-size pipe is re- 
ing, made from copper, one of the quired, Anaconda 85 Red-Brass 
world’s oldest time-proven  rust- Pipe is widely accepted as the 


proof metals, costs practically no standard of quality 














more than material that will rust ‘ 
P.S.. Why not make your plumb- 
Installed by an experienced con- ing completely rustproof by in- 
tractor, copper tubes give you stalling a hot water storage tank 
these outstanding advantages of Everdur, Anaconda’s rustless, 
high-strength metal? Hooked up 
ver Tubes sser er ae . , 
ae Ope. eae with plumbing lines of Anaconda 
€ wit s ier hittings cost < ); = 
scarce ore at ing that Copper Tubes or Brass Pipe, it 
sts assures absolute freedom from rust. 
\ « te s the . 
cipa se f bing NOTICE: If you are taking advantage 
uble § the Home Improvement Plan to 
: odernize your home, insist on durable 
F set nes materials. Metals that do not rust will 
€ K ette The give the 
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THE MARGARET EATON SCHOOL 


FLORENCE A. SOMERS, M.A., Director 


Normal Course in Physical Education 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 4th 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY, 415 YONGE ST., 
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30,000 ISLAND 


CRUISES FROM MIDLAND 






Take a cruise through the enchanting, cool island dotted 
waterway along the shores of Georgian Bay 
Here is the famous $7.75 Trip 
covering a 120 Mile Cruise 
Embark at Midland at 2 p.m. Standard Time any day except 
Sunday or Wednesday Arrive at Parry Sound at 8.40 p.m 





Spend the evening in the town visiting points of interest 






Leave Parry Sound at 6 a.m. and arrive back in Midland 
after lunch 
The Above Trip Includes Fare, 





Meals, and Sleeping Accommodation. 





30,000 Island Trip this year 
wire or phone your reservations to 


Don't miss the 
Write, 


GEORGIAN BAY TOURIST CO. 
OF MIDLAND LTD. 
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Absurdities of the Anti-Rumor Campaign 


BY P.O'D. 


July 1940 


WQIGNS of public sanity are always a 
& 


22nd, 


welcome and encouraging thing, 
especially in war-time It is so fatal- 
ly easy in a period of stress and 
danger to become hysterically fool- 
ish and unjust—yes, even in so sens- 
ible a country as this one Chere 
are always a certain number of fool- 
ish and hysterical people in any coun- 
try, some of them people in places 
of dignity and responsibility And so 


it is pleasant and encouraging to see 
and irritation of 
the public with the the 


the open growing 
absurdities of 


anti-rumor campaign 


rhe spreading of false rumors can 
be a bad and dangerous thing. So 
can the spreading of quite well- 
founded rumors But the endeavor 


about the 
their personal experi- 
the aim of 
rulers, is a much worse 
dangerous thing. It 
the rumors flying 
ever, and it 
and an 


to prevent people talking 


war at all 
ence of it, 


from 
as seems to be 
Oul 
and much more 
doesn’t prevent 


t 


about 
to them a 


as freely as gives 


influence 


weicht 


they would otherwise never possess 

When some poor garrulous fellow 
n a pub tells a cock-and-bull story 
ibout an air-raid that never took 
lace, and is sent to jail for it—as 
s happening every day the only 


that 
to conceal, 
finding out. 
prevent 


the 
and 


effect is to convince people 
has a lot 
their 
rtainly won't people 
though it may cause them to 
Whispering in 
much more dangerous development 
The fellow that talks too much over 
his beer may be foolish, but I don’t 
think he is half so foolish as the 
magistrates that sentence him. 

The anti-rumor campaign is a good 
thing gone wrong; and it is pleasant 
that the public and the Press 
are growing restive under it, and 
especially under the flood of admoni- 
tions and warnings. Mr. Duff Cooper 
s a very able and energetic man, but 
he does not seem to be a good psy- 
Neither does his assistant, 
and attractive Mr. Harold 


government 
is terrified of 

LG ce 
talking, 


10 SO DY corners—a 


to see 


‘hologist 
the clever 
Nicholson. 
They both talk too much—certain- 
ly on this subject. As John Garvin 
reminded them in yesterday’s “Ob- 
server’, Ministers who are 
harping on the need of 
io Well to practice a little of it them- 
selves He also reminds them that 
the officious fellow in a theatre who 
keeps shouting “Silence!” can be an 
even greater nuisance than the 
ple whose chattering he is trying to 


always 
silence would 


peo- 
suppress. 


Aluminum King 


Lord Beaverbrook has 
aluminum king of the country AS 
Minister for Aircraft Production he 
of it than anyone else. It 
is, in fact, a vital need of his depart- 
ment; and now that supplies from 
France have been cut off, the prob- 
lem of finding new sources of supply 


become the 


uses more 


is a very pressing one with aircraft 
production going up and up in the 
amazing way it is. 

Recently he addressed an appeal 
to the public to turn in every alu- 
minum — utensil they can _ possibly 
spare The appeal was addressed 
especially to housewives, whose 

‘quipment is so largely 





of aluminum these days. 





REBUTTAL 


NO ROSE blooms unseen. Wings fly 
“" Seeking petalled sympathy 

Any entomologist 

Can supply you with a list 

Of the loyal coryphees 

Genuflecting 
Gard’ner, what e’er you do 


Think not roses bloom for you. 


courtesies. 


else 


Woop 


i en 


UNDA 
But everybody is included, even golf- 
been asked to give up 
putters though 


ers, who have 


their aluminum 


there is many a golfer, I imagine, 
who would much rather surrender his 
Wife. War is certainly war 

The response is said to have been 
magnificent Thousands of tons of 
the metal have already been collect- 
ed The appeal may therefore be 
regarded as a great success None 
the less, Lord Beaverbrook has come 
in for a good deal of criticism over 
it How about the huge heaps of 


scrap aluminum at the factories, peo- 


ple are asking. Especially how 


the stocks of 
still to be 


about 
aluminum implements 
Why 


of before 


seen in the shops? 


shouldn't they be made use 


cooks are asked to give up the pots 


and pans and kettles they need in 
their household work? 

Lord Beaverbrook has an answer! 
of course He says that scrap alu- 
minum is hard and expensive to 
work, mixed up as it generally is 
with all sorts of other waste mater 
als. And as for the aluminum ware 
in the shops, “if we were to requisi 
tion these stocks, we should set a 


very big precedent.” 
There be something in the 


first 


may 
reason, and 


trusted 


though 
can surely be 


engineers 


metallurgists 


to find a solution But the second 
reason makes people laugh -Beaver- 
brook as a respecter of precedents! 
It is certainly a new role for him 

But people are not fooled They 


know he has about as much respect 


CANADIAN PATRIOT 





Willard Garfield Weston, formerly of Toronto and 


now head of the biggest bakery in Great Britain, who gave Lord Beaverbrook 
a cheque for £100,000 to replace sixteen Hurricanes and Spitfires lost in a battle 


over the Channel. 
over the cheque. 


elected without Opposition as a 


for a precedent as he has for a Con- 
scientious Objector, and that he 
wouldn’t dream of letting one stand 


in his way. That is why they rejoice 


to see him where he is at this time. 
They also suspect that the real rea- 
son for his appeal for aluminum is 
that he yv.ould much rather get it 


for nothing than either pay for it or 


extract it And why not? It is a 
perfectly sound idea 

British radio announcers and _ re- 
porters are a phlegmatic lot In 
calm and measured accents” they 
hand out accounts of the most excit- 
ing events as if they were reading 
an official notice at a clerical con- 


ference. It seems to be a matter of 


professional pride with them to keep 


all emotion out of their voices. And 
generally they succeed It is un- 
doubtedly dignified, but it is also 
undoubtedly dull. 

Now and then, however, a B.B.C. 


shaken out of his 
and so far forgets 
himself as to let you know that he 
is really thrilled. One of them did 
the other day, when he had the good 


commentator gets 
accustomed calm, 


fortune to be posted on the cliffs at 
Dover— complete with microphone 
and see a great air battle going on 
just before him over the Channel. 


Some seventy or more German ma- 
chines had made an attack on a con- 
in the Straits, and British Spit- 
fires and Hurricanes were engaged in 
off. The sky was full of 
Wheeling and diving aeroplanes, and 
the air was shaken with the rattle of 
machine-guns and the _ bursting of 
shells. It was a most thrilling affair 
A most successful one, too, so far 
as our fellows were concerned. They 
had much the best of it, though 
heavily outnumbered as usual. 

In such circumstances even a 
B.B.C. reporter might be forgiven 
for letting himself go. This one did. 
“Oh, boy!” he burst out at point, 
when a British fighter sent a Messer- 
schmitt whirling down into the 
“T’ve never seen anything so good in 
my life He was tremendously 
cited, and he made the listener 
in his excitement, for he kept on 
talking and describing all through it 

But did the public like it? Appar- 


Voy 


fending it 


one 


sea, 


ex- 
share 


ently a considerable section did, and 
the B.B.C. thought well enough of 


the broadcast to repeat it next day 


But not all the public, for letters of 
protest have ever since been pouring 
into the Press about it. In execrable 
taste, say the writers. Is a life-and- 


“The pilots we can’t replace,” 
Last November, after six years in England, Mr. Weston was 
member of 


Mr. Weston said, in handing 


Parliment for Macclesfield. 
death duel in the air to be treated as 
if it were a prize-fight or a 
race? Has modern wat 
sporting event? 

So there you are! If you’re calm 
and decorous they you are dull. 
And, if you let yourself go, they say 
you are a heartless bounder. When 
wireless duty’s to be done, to be done, 
an announcer’s life is not a happy 
one, happy one 


horse- 


become a 


say 


An Unhappy Father 


Fathers of 
lot of men 


another 
worrles 


daughters 
who have their 
these days—-even more worries than 
usual. Take Lord Redesdale, for in- 
stance. One of his daughters is Miss 
Unity Mitford, who inti- 
mate and admiring a friend of Hitler, 
that went about wearing 
tikas and making pro-Nazi speeches. 


are 


became so 


she sWas- 


Another daughter is the wife of Sir 
Qswald Mosley, and has recently 


been detained polite word! for ac- 
tivities presumably prejudicial to the 
State. So has her husband no doubt 
for much grave! 

Lord Redesdale was in London last 
brief visit from Inchken- 
neth, the island on the west coast of 
Scotland where he has been living 
for some time past. It is probably 
the only place where he can feel safe 
from all the people who want to ask 
him unpleasantly personal questions. 

I don’t know why a father should 
be suspected of sharing the political 
opinions of his daughters very few 
fathers do, I imagine— but Lord Red- 
esdale has been so pestered with en- 
quiries on the subject, that he 
felt obliged to public state- 
ment. In it he says that he is bitterly 
opposed to Fascism, that he didn’t 
know his daughter was married to 
Oswald Mosley until months later, 
and that he doesn’t even know 
Mosley 

“I have 
occasions In my 
some years ago. 


reasons 


week on a 


has 
issue a 


two 
“both 


seen him upon 
life,””’ he says, 

Upon the first I 
introduced to him in someone 
house, and ‘How do you 
Upon the second I did not even 
him.” 

Well, that would certainly seem to 
be that. Just one solitary “How do 
you do?”! And apparently poor Mos- 


only 


was 
else's said 
do?’ 


speak to 


ley never even got a chance to tell 
him how he did. It is to be hoped, 
for Lord Redesdale’s sake, that Os- 


wald never becomes Fuehrer of Eng- 


land-—son-in-law or no son-in-law 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR, both looking very happy and 
fit, are now in Bermuda, en route to the Bahamas where the Duke will be 
Governors 
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It seems too good to be true 
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There is welcome comfort in 


Murine. It thoroughly b».c 
gently removes dust particles. 
leaves the delicate membranes 
soothed, refreshed. Use Murine 
after glare, wind, reading, kni*- 
ting, fine work. Free dropper 
with each bottle. 
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or EYES 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
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Oriental Cream 


GOURAUD 


The Cream to protect 
the skin before the 
long, hard game. No 





worry about sunburn 
or shiny skin. ' 
White, Flesh. Rachel. Sun-Taa 





AMOUS as Tampax has become, some 
women still can hardly believe it 
that all 


their pin-and-belt troubles are over an 
their monthly sanitary problems solved 


But 
Tampax and it is all very simple. 


millions of women are using 


Per 


fected by a doctor and worn mternall) 
Tampax allows no bulge or “‘line”’ t¢ 


show. 


in 


no odor. 


You can enjoy greater freedom 
dancing and in sports. No chafing 
You can use tub or shower: 
You can laugh at yesterday's sani 


tary problems 


in 


Tampax is the daintiest product imag 
inable. 


Each comes individually sealed 
one-time-use applicator. The hands 


do not even touch the Tampax, which ts 


ot 


Comfortable 


pure, long-fibered surgical cotton 


and efficient, it cannot 


come apart and is easily disposed of later 
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sizes: and 


Regular, Super 
Sold at drug stores 
and notion counters, Intro 
ductory box, 25c. Large econ 
omy package (four months 
supply) will give you a 
moncy-saving up to 25%. 
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Who'll Turn the Freezer? 


rNHERE were four of them and their 
heights went up in even jumps. 

The smallest came between the knee 
and hip, and the tallest was up ‘round 
a grown-up’s shoulder. They were 
standing outside the kitchen door ar- 
guing, and looking like any four nice 
children dressed in shorts, cotton 
sweaters and fine coats of tan—but 
they were more. They were four earn- 
est up-holders of a great North Ameri- 
can tradition—Sunday ice cream, 

“Say hurry up or we won't get our 
swim!” 

“IT can only turn for five minutes 
‘cos I’ve got a blister.” 

“Bags first on the dasher!” 

“Gee! I hope it’s chocolate! 

At last the round cylinder appeared 
and was put into place. The ice and 
salt was packed “Say sprinkle it 
evenly or we'll be turning all night” 
and they were away. The handle 
squeaked as ice cream §freezer’s 
handles so often do, and there was a 
horrible fear that the oil might pen- 
etrate beyond the squeak. The grown- 
ups moved off slowly to line up bath- 
ing suits and make for the dock for 
a leisurely swim. Half an hour later 
the turners appeared. It had been 
chocolate for every face showed it. 
They were hot but happy and _ pro- 


Lakefield 
Preparatory School 


(Founded—1879) 


A residential country school for boys in 
an environment which promotes. the 
health and happiness of its pupils. The 
curriculum aims at a thorough training 
for life, and a sound scholastic content 
from primary grades to matriculation 


Naval cadet training 
Autumn term begins September 12 


For further information, apply: 
HEADMASTER — LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO 
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Founded 1869 


Courses from Primary to Honour 
Matriculation, Music, Art and Handi- 
craft, Dramatics, Secretarial Course, 
Physical Education, Winter and Summer 
Sports. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, Sept. 11 
Boarders—Tuesday, Sept. 10 


Write for prospectus to the Principal, 
Miss Kathleen E. Bowlby, B.A.: 
OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 
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© CONCERTS 6 


Presented by The 
Toronto Philharmonic Orchestra 


STEWART, Conductor 
LUCILLE 


MANNERS 


Concert Soprano—Radio Star 


THURS., AUG. 22, 8.30 p.m. 
1000 Seats 25c; Admission 35c. 

Res. 50c, 80c—Heintzman’s and Moodey’s 

Daily: Arena Box Office Thursdays only. 
ERNEST JOHNSON, Manager 





BY JANET MARCH 


nounced it a very fine brew. “Okey- 
Doke! You'll see!” said the eldest as 
he bounced off the spring board into 
a perfect back flip. 

Of course in town we do it elec- 
trically, as do those who can proudly 
say “We're on the Hydro.” Ice cream 
is no trouble at all to the modern 
electrical refrigerator with its cold 
control and there are ways to avoid 
those bothersome icicles which used to 
plague us in the early days. Still the 
finest refrigerator in the world can’t 
make anything to taste as good as 
that long first lick of the tongue up 
the wooden dasher of the hand turned 
freezer. The heat from the exertion 
of turning, the knowledge that you 
can only lick off the too small amount 
which has stuck, and must then wait 
for at least two hours, and until your 
appetite is insulated by meat and veg- 
etables, makes the flavor infinitely 
desirable. Do you remember the Sun- 
day when you dropped the whole un- 
licked dasher in the pine needles, and 
how mad everyone was? 

Unless you have a flock of Jersey 
cows at hand which will provide you 
with endless cream, so that you can 
make what is officially called Philadel- 
phia ice cream with no eggs or thick- 
ening in it, you wil! probably find it 
more economical to use condensed 
milk. Of course if you are off in the 
wilds the condensed is far the easiest 
and it makes surprisingly good rich 
ice cream. 

If you have got an endless supply of 
cream there is nothing to ice cream 
making. Take your cream and add 
the sugar and flavoring to taste, throw 
it in the freezer, call up the turners 
and there you are. If you are using 
an electric refrigerator whip the 
cream, add the sugar, cut in the flavor- 
ing, pour it into the tray, stir it, cer- 
tainly once and perhaps twice, while 
it is freezing, and the thing is done 
and done handsomely. 

All electric refrigerators vary as to 
the time required for freezing. Study 
the book which the salesman will have 
thoughtfully given you and take its 
advice. Generally speaking always 
turn the cold control down to the low- 
est possible point because ice cream 
should be frozen fast to be good. Don’t 
do this and then open and close the 
door of your refrigerator every two 
minutes all morning, at least not if 
you want to serve nice brisk ice cream 
for Sunday lunch, not a _ dissolving 
article. 

Every family has its own method for 
making vanilla ice cream, and then 
it’s only a question of this or that 
flavoring being added for variety. Here 
is a recipe for vanilla ice cream using 
condensed milk, which if you’ve never 
tried you may like. Anyway it’s use- 
ful in an emergency. 


Vanilla Ice Cream 


2 cups of sweetened heavy con 


densed milk. 

‘2 cup of cold water 
Salt 

1'z teaspoons of vanilla. 


Chill the condensed milk thoroughly, 
preferably leaving it in the refriger- 
ator over night. Mix the water with 
it and add the vanilla. Freeze in the 
freezing tray until it is mushy and 
then take it out and beat for two or 








For over fifty years in the City of 
Toronto, keeping pace with changing 
times, this School has been preparing 
young Canadians for the Universities, 
Business, the Military and Civil 
Services. Here your boy and girl can 
complete their education with that 
maximum of time-saving efficiency 
which these serious days demand. 
Work is conducted in small tutorial 


Principal, 


2 ST. CLAIR AVENUE EAST, 


“A Schools Contrihution” 


R. G. McConochie, M.A., D.Paed., 
MEISTERSCHAFT COLLEGE 



















machines and well-arranged study 
Registration should be made 
now for the Fall Term, beginning 
Wednesday, September 4th. 


Registrar, 
Robert L. Hunter 


rooms. 


TORONTO, CANADA 






















45 Brunswick Avenue 





TORONTO'S 


RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 


Light Airy Bedrooms, Attractive 
Sitting Rooms, Excellent Meals, 


Laundry Facilities. 


Transients Accommodated 


Operated by 


THE SISTERS OF SAINT JOHN THE DIVINE 


Apply te The Bursar 
TORONTO 


Midway 5766 
















SAVE 


is made poss 


Wwe RENOVATE BY 


yralipape e 

Painted surfaces 
Cottoned ceilings . . and walls 
Blended or . . .. » , tinted surfaces 
Enamelled walls... . . and woodwork 
Glazed or ivory finished walls 


. of every description 
flat or gloss 


REDECORATING 


This is the one time of the year when you notice that the wallpape: 
and the painted walls have lost all their fresh charm, the woodwork 
looks soiled and faded and all the dust and smoke have settled on the 
ceilings. And we krow you don’t want to think of the muss, confusion 
and expense of redecorating, and you are anxious to get out in the sun 
shine, golfing, shopping and many other out-door activities 

foie by our wall renovating service, instead of redecorating 
Let us demonstrate the results of this remarkable 
of your home, church er place of business and furnish an estimate on 
your requirements whether large or small 


SPECIAL 


CHURCHES - 


A. TEOLIS, LIMITED 


OFFICES & LABORATORIES 112-114 BOND STREET, TORONTO 


all this 


work on the walls 


PROCESSES 
Church... . and _ theatre decorations 
and caenstone surfaces 

Kalsomined surfaces 
and leatherette papers 
Ornamental work 
description 


Stucce . ° 
Metal ceilings . 
Lincrusta . . 
Paintings . Murals . 
Decorations of every 


BUILDINGS 


ELGIN %405 





e 
groups which provide an atmosphere 
conducive to study and an environ- 
ment where each student is led to 
make the most of his potential ability. 

New laboratory, library, business 


three minutes until it is smooth. Re- 
turn the mixture to the tray and freeze 
for at least two hours unless you have 
a refrigerator which performs mir- 
acles, and can do it in less. You mayn’t 
like this as well as a custard and 
cream mixture, or as one with ordin- 
ary fresh whipped cream in it, but it 
is good and you can have the makings 
sitting on your storeroom shelf. 

Do you know what a frappé is seen 
off a menu? I didn’t until I read a 
book which tells all. A frappé is sort 
of a water ice but not quite. If you 
are making it in a hand freezer you 
put in cup to cup of salt and ice and 
freeze it very quickly. This gives it 
what my book calls a “coarse texture” 
which is desirable in frappés. Frappés 
are good served in glasses and topped 
with whipped cream. 


Coffee Frappé 


1 quart of hot strong coffee 
3 cups of granulated sugar 
Salt 
1% teaspoon vanilla 
White of one egg stiffly beaten. 


Mix the sugar, salt and coffee and 
stir until the sugar is melted. Chill 
thoroughly and add the vanilla and 
then cut in the beaten egg white. 
Freeze in either the hand freezer or 
the refrigerator tray as rapidly as pos- 
sible and serve in glasses topped with 
whipped cream. If you use the elec- 
tric refrigerator take the frappé out 
several times and stir it to avoid icicles. 


Chocolate Frappé 


1 quart of hot milk, scalded. 
2 squares of unsweetened choco- 
late 
Salt 
'» teaspoon of vanilla 
4% cup of granulated sugar 


Pour the hot milk on the chocolate 
and stir until the mixture is nearly 
boiling and the chocolate is melted. Let 
it simmer for a few minutes and then 
chill and add the vanilla. Freeze and 
serve topped with whipped cream. 

There is nothing quite so cold as a 
water ice on a hot day. The only 





CHARMING LUCILLI 
whose delightful soprano voice is 
known to the many thousands who 
comprise her weekly radio audience. 
Next Thursday evening members of the 
Promenade Symphony audience will 
have the opportunity of both hearing 
and seeing her when she appears as 
guest soloist with The Toronto Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction 
of Reginald Stewart. 


MANNERS 


trouble with it used as a sweet is that 
it has a minimum of nourishment and 
filling qualities and the family may 
well be found grouped around the re- 
frigerator eating hunks of the week- 
end’s best ham or chicken to fill in the 
holes left by water ice for dessert 
You can avoid this by serving cake 
along with it. 


Orange and Grapefruit Ice 


1‘ cups of cold water 
4% cup granulated sugar 
1 cup of orange and one of grape- 


fruit juice 
2 tablespoons of lemon juice 


30il the water and the sugar and the 
fruit rinds for five minutes—-the rinds 
are important to get the right flavor 

Strain and chill and then add the 
fruit juice. Freeze to a mush in either 
sort of freezer and serve in glasses 
which should also have been chilled. 
Water ice melts at an alarmingly 
rapid rate and unless you dash from 
freezer to table all you'll be serving 
will be a little thin fruit juice. 





THE THEATRE 





Where Have You Been, Cornelia? 
BY LUCY VAN GOGH 


MAZING as is Miss Cornelia Otis 

Skinner’s dexterity in the per- 
formance of one-player sketches, it 
is not quite enough, one felt after 
seeing her this week, to justify her 
prolonged withdrawal (almost fif- 
teen years) from the ordinary busi- 
ness of the stage, namely acting in 
many-part dramas. Her performance 
of the famous Ina Claire part in 
“Biography,” that highly distin- 
guished and significant comedy of 
Mr. Behrman, is great acting in the 
fullest sense of the word, and is not 
in the least deficient in those quali- 
ties of proportion and build-up for 
which the monologue playlets afford 
no scope. In other words, there is 
nothing in her qualifications to pre- 
vent Miss Skinner from being just as 
great in this much greater medium as 
she is in her monologues. Perhaps 
she was wise to resort to the mono- 
logues during a period of great de- 
pression in the ordinary theatre; but 
her return to the full-length drama 
is not the least of the benefits we 
are reaping from the theatre’s re- 
covery. “Where have you been all 
our lives, Cornelia?” was the query 
that rose to the lips of old theatre- 
goers on Monday evening at the 
Royal Alex. 

The entire production enhanced 
Mr. McCoy’s already notable record 
as a producer by several notches 
Everybody in the company seemed 
to draw inspiration from Miss Skin- 
ner’s rich and vivid performance, 
with the exception of the other new- 
comer, Mr. Donald Brian, who was 
singularly lacking in robustness for 
the pre-eminently robust part of the 
magazine publisher. 

Neither Roy Roberts nor Marshall 
Bradford has done anything better 
this season than they are respectively 
doing this week in the roles of the 
two men who, ai widely separated 
intervals, impinged upon the life of 
Marion Froude, the American artist 
with the extraordinary capacity for 
seeing the good qualities in her men 
friends and overlooking the bad ones. 
The play, it will be recalled, is really 
a study of the close relationship be- 
tween Puritanism and Communism; 
and Mr. Roberts’ performance of the 
young iconoclast who wants to tear 
up society by the roots because his 
father was killed in a coal strike real- 
ized admirably both the hard shell 
and the sentimental core of the char- 
acter. Mr. Bradford was equally good 
as the vain and pliable, but charm- 
ing, Southern politician who has 
become enmeshed in the toils of suc- 
cess and a brilliant marriage and but 
for Marion’s clear sight would never 
know that he is enmeshed. 

This is one of the half-dozen great 
plays of the past decade of the 
American drama. The current pre- 
sentation compares very satisfactor- 
ily indeed with the original as pre- 


sented here a few years ago. Con- 
sidering that it is being performed 
by a group of people who with two 
exceptions spent all last week per- 
forming an entirely different piece, 
it is an astoundingly fine perform- 
ance. The brilliant dialogue is point- 
ed up for its utmost effect, and the 
business, while in a few places some- 
what more obvious and unsubtle than 


that of the original production, does - 


no discredit to the playwright’s in- 
tentions. 

But no words can describe how 
much the production owes to the 
impeccable authority, the human 
warmth, and the delicately under- 
lined wit of the performance of Miss 
Otis Skinner After the first five 
minutes, all thought of Miss Claire 
was banished from the mind The 
two performances are not very radi- 
cally different, and in sheer bril- 
liance Miss Claire’s is probably the 
superior; but certainly Miss Skinner 
left nothing to be desired in her sug- 
gestion of Marion’s immense powers of 
discernment, of intuitive penetration 
into the characters of the people with 
whom she came in contact. This is 
a performance not to be missed by 
anybody. Even those who saw the 
original presentation will find that 
the play amply justifies a second 
hearing, and that Miss Skinner has 
things to say in it which give it addi- 
tional significance even after Miss 
Claire’s performance. 

So long as this sort of thing con- 


tinues, we are in no hurry for the 
winter season 





NEW PRESIDENT. Norman A. M. 
Mackenzie, Professor of International 
Law at the University of Toronto, who 
has been appointed as the new Presi- 
dent of the University of New Bruns- 
wick. Professor Mackenzie has written 
frequently for Saturday Night, con- 
tributing articles and book reviews 
(See “The Front Page.) 
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ROMANCE 
AHEAD 


ns 








WITH NAILS IN 


69 
4 Ton TRIO 
; 


You can't miss the road to romance 
WHIMSY with fingertips in one of Peggy Sage's 
Escape Trio... WHIMSY—tfragile 
pink, irresistibly feminine. HOT 
PINK—the summer's gayest date bait. 
SPRING FEVER 


glamorous flight from reality 


HOT PINK 


blue-red flattery, 


' 





it all departmental and better drug stores 


PEGGY SAGE INC, 


Montreal - New York - London - Paris 


—_—_—_, 


SPRING FEVER 





MOTHERS! 


Quality Is The Only 
Bargain In Baby Foods 


Your Baby Deserves These Superior Heinz 
Strained Foods—Backed by A Quality 
Reputation Three Generations Old! 


HOP FOR “BARGAINS” in clothing or furniture—but 
be careful when you buy baby’s food! Quality is the 
only ‘‘bargain’’ worth while for him! So give him Heinz 
Strained Foods. You know they’re safe. 
Strained foods labeled Heinz are made according to a famous 
70-year-old tradition of dependability. Only the finest 
vegetables and meats, the very choicest fruits and cereals 
are used. 
Order Heinz Strained Foods 
at no premium in price! 


FOUR REASONS WHY YOU CAN DEPEND 
IMPLICITLY ON HEINZ QUALITY! 


—=—S 
preserved in high degree by 
: vacuum-packing Heinz Baby Foods 


give baby this extra quality 


in special enamel-lined tins. 
SCIENTIFIC COOKING and packing 
methods have been developed 
ana. by Heinz specialists in Mellon Insti- 
STRAINED tute of Industrial Research. 
Greats FURTHER ASSURANCE of uniform 
GREEN excellence is furnished by the 
Ye CEREALS ANO continuous research work of Heinz 
exrnacs Quality Control Department 


Varieties 
4 TO INSURE FRESHNESS al! goods 
on dealers’ shelves after a limited 
period of time are replaced by fresh 
products. 





STRAINED 
FOODS 57) 
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WORLD of WOMEN 
Wit and Wild Flowers 


kd BY BERNICE COFFEY 
























































































world about the floral treasures 
the Yukon. Her idea crystallized into 
determination several years ago when 


THE other day when the heat was 
putting a permanent wave in the 
asphalt one of the first copies of a 


new booklet about wild flowers came she bought a number of copies of 
to our desk. To one whose botanical a flower booklet by the late Mag- 
knowledge is lamentably limited to istrate James Edmund Jones of 


Toronto. 

The Black collection of mounted and 
pressed wild flowers is well-known 
throughout Canada and many other 
parts of the world. So beautiful are the 
artistic botanical studies of real pres- 
flowers that Raphael Tuck and 
Sons of London, art publishers to Their 
Majesties the King and Queen, have 
used them as subjects for a series of 
postcards. Those who share Mrs. 
Black’s enthusiasm and have the urge 


Never Pick A Trillium it seemed to 
bring a cool fresh breath straight from 
the Yukon. Its title is “Yukon Wild 
Flowers,” and who could write with 
more charm and intimate knowledge 
of this territory’s flowers than Martha 
Louise Black, F.R.G.S.? Hon 
} Black, K.C., M.P. for Yukon, has co!- 
Li laborated in the book and the result 
{ 

t 


George sed 


is one hundred excellent illustrations 
from original photographs. 
Mrs. Black claims she is not a bot- 


; anist—‘‘merely a lover of flowers.” to do similar studies will find in this 
, tt If it is this which makes it possible book a clear and complete descrip- 
| for her to know so intimately the tion of the pressing and mounting 


habits, appearance, idiosyncrasies and methods she has used with such con- 
habitat of the wild flowers of 
Yukon, and to tell of them with such 


wit and wisdom, then it is to be hoped 


the spicuous success 
“Yukon Wild Flowers” is published 


by Price, Templeton Syndicate, Van- 


that Mrs. Black never becomes a bot- couver, B.C., and costs one dollar 
anist in the formal sense of the word. Twenty-five cents from every copy 
We understand that for a long time sold by the publishers at that price 
she has yearned to tell the outside is to be divided equally among the 


successful prosecution of the war. 






































WHERE TO REGISTER 


manner as in the last Dominion election. 







satisfactory explanation to the local deputy registrar. 









of 





Registration offices are being set up by electoral districts in the same 


Registrants are required to register in the regular polling subdivisions 
of their own constituencies. But should a registrant be in some other 
province or district out of the regular polling subdivision on Registration 
Days, he or she may register at any registration office convenient, upon 


SATURDAY 


Whitehorse, Dawson and Mayo Chap- 


ters of the Imperial Order of the 
Daughters of the Empire. A _ book 
to be read with equal pleasure by 


those who know wild flowers well and 
those who would like to have more 
than a perfunctory nodding acquaint- 
ance, 


White Wash 


Sparkling touches of embroidery at 
neck, pockets and sleeves are touches 
that highlight the sleek black dresses 


which bridge the sartorial needs of 
late summer into early fall. Tiny 


points of white, a white tailored band 
or a dainty scallop of embroidery are 
heaven-sent break the hard line 
between dark fabric and the neck- 
line. Dainty does more to 
give dark town fresh, well- 
groomed, spick-and-spannish appear- 
ance than anything else at this sea- 
son of the year 
P.S. Our grandmothers had a way 
hand-pleating Valenciennes by 
tiny pleats with thumb and 
finger into lace that was freshly 
ironed It’s a trick that gives a 
custom touch to any collar edged 
with Valenciennes. 


to 


neckweat 


frocks a 


of 


pressing 


A Page Turns 


Do 


develop 


very old and beautiful houses 
p personalities that influence 
the characters of those who have 
lived in them? Their history usually 
seems to bear this out. For instance 
might point to “the old Barnum 
house” at Grafton, Ont., the restora- 


we 


and complete answers to the registration officer. 


REGISTRATION DATES:- AUGUST 19th, 20th and 2lst 








NIGHT 





THE 


TURBAN 
addition of some new 


PERSISTS but with 
the twists for 
late summer. Here we see this much- 
liked hat style in figured crepe with a 
high bow of maize felt blooming tulip- 
like out of the top. Those who choose 
hats with an eye to creating an illusion 
of extra height will find this type of 
headgear fills the bill. 


tion of which was described recently 
in this column. A letter from a reader 
not only turns a new page in the 
old house’s history but also tells of 
a most unusual woman who once 
lived there. 
“When we 
Toronto Lady 


in 
ar- 


live 
just 


first to 


Moss 


came 


had 





NATIONAL STOCK TAKING 
NEEDS NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


CANADA CALLS upon all her citizens, regardless of nationality, male and female, over 16 years of age, 
to register on August 19th, 20th, or 21st. Registration offices will be open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


ranged the purchase of the old 
Walker home at 374 Victoria Street 
and I was invited to become a mem- 
ber of the Board of Management. 


The first Superintendent was Miss 


Barnum, a very large, dignified and 
rather austere woman but with that 
austerity softened by a great love of 
children—especially little boys. The 
salary she received then would not 
pay the wages of the least experi- 
enced nursemaid in this present time 
but Miss Barnum had some private 
means and could afford to do the 
work she loved. She not only man- 
aged the house and the children but 
also spent many a long afternoon 
soliciting donations for the upkeep 
of the Creche throughout the business 
section of the city. So great was her 
ardor that she was seldom. sent 
away empty handed. 

“At that time the establishment of 
Fresh Air Camps was practically un- 
known in Toronto. So when Miss 
Barnum inherited the Grafton house, 
‘Blinkbonnie,’ she asked Lady Moss 
and the Board of Management to 
allow her to take the Creche chil- 
dren in groups to her house for per- 
iods of two weeks each group. This 
was readily agreed to. Then Miss 
Barnum approached the railways and 
procured transportation for the chil- 
dren. So by spending her own means 
and with a few contributions she gave 
many children happy country holi- 
days. To my mind in so doing she 
might be considered the pioneer of 
the idea of summer camps for under- 
privileged children. 
© 


The object of this registration is to ascertain the human resources of the nation so that they may be 
mobilized to enable Canada to make her maximum effort in the defence of this country and towards the 


Here are the questions you will be asked to answer. The card for women will be similar but subject 
to certain necessary variations. Study the questions carefully now so that you may be ready to give full 




















(a) Why? 














(3) Have you been rejected for military service in the present war? 


(b) Where? 


This is Your Opportunity to Help in The National Effort. 1 keep the cost of this registration 
at a minimum the Government is asking the co-operation of all public-minded citizens in the work of registration. You can 
help by getting in touch with your local registration officials and offering your services. 


Penalty for Non-Registration — Failure to register will make any male or female, married or single, over the age of 16 years, liable to a fine not 
exceeding Two hundred dollars, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding Three months, or to both such fine and imprisonment, and moreover to a further penalty not 
exceeding Ten dollars for each day, after the day upon which he should have registered, during which he shall continue to be unregistered. 


Published under the authority of HON. JAMES G. GARDINER 
Minister of National War Services 








Date OF REGISTRATION 
| |_| 1940 
ELECTORAL DISTRICT PAN aN TROUT Ee Bsescissscsisnsscbansanssaevosnsctsndinnncens Carp | No. 
| Montt Day Year Name Name, if any 
oo Given Manis 13. Class of occupation: (a) Are you an employer of labour other than domestic?........... 
| ve cr BE Bia; GORE TAREE aoc aso esis diester od ens csi odapectoencst meee va nteds pa (b) Are you working on own account, 
| 2. Permanent Postal Addres away from usual residence when filling in card give name of usual residence) 
but not employing labour? sbssnscee A: My: MRM NIRIINMIIII 5. sns'snisssecticoonaseulevensaestesnsesticespiosidenlbamensbibdatabadantinns 
eesti eevee Gira coated Babak Glace Town or City eircmeaas (c) Are you an employee? (1) working at usual occupation. ..............cccccceseeeeees (2) working at other than 
usual occupation (3) unemployed ...........cccce. (d) Not working because pensioner, 
3. Age t la Date of birth 
Year Month Day dependent, retired, independent means 3 SWiceaateletee agers sibiati 
(Specify) 
rit: « x} ne f , 
4. Conjug mdition Single Married Widowed Divorced 14, Occupation or Craft Years of experience in 
5. Of what dependents (if any) are you the sole support : 
. Ps 7 ee PE (a) Present occupation? sciiphssahinte sone asssgiaek ss tinnisieeataiaiakesbiatests ; ~ pati tbainsisckla oeaeatonaae 
Father b th - i x , 
a) Father b) Mother c) Wife (d) Number of children under (b) What is your regular occupation? 5 EDD ncrccncsttnssscscasincencsteens 
16 years e) Number of other dependents (f) Do you contribute (c) What other work oan yoy do well? ge | ND cosccsteatsmssssapsorsatoruntt 
i a nas ccncemmainen! Ht «oo SE hidden 
(d) If an employee, who is your present employer? Name..............cccccsccssssessseecseseensessesndensnsseneneeneensansnenenenenennes 
6. Countr ¥ Place 
f Address Nature of business where employed? 
— Your father Place 
——s RSRIEIE SG CRBOI GD ann cise cecenecicsiinscasnesiisnstoassbesscisnsickostaebasassascesaveel sivtchosaeetsbsstaoasshanasnseskssdkbiandauea thetatcovesbieieensprbhsanhssineben 
aan oe . 
7 mother Place (e) If experienced in a skilled industrial occupation or profession, describe specifically the type or types 
7. Natior r ry of allegiance British subject (a) by birth? of work in which you are specially equipped by training or experience 
t ? F gn en? 4) If naturalized, in 
what year? e) In what place? f) If not British 
subject hat t w > 15. Unemployment: (a) How many weeks did you work in the past 12 months? oo... ccccccecceseeees cceeseeceenenene 
Ifa g gil ae eunass b) If out of work now, state number of weeks since last employed in any occupation other than work 
g) If e r I anad 
n POtiormied in: retired Low GIMGGE: TOLL sssissssescassovsvevsissrsnessisendacalesvabnasesvsalinses (c) Are you totally incapacitated 
for employment? 
9. Lang g D speak English? b) French? 
16. (al) Were you brought up on a farm? (a2) Until what age?....0..000.0............(51) Have you 
Nt er lang you speak, read write? ; 
a ry pe wr worked on a farm? .(b2) How long (b3) In what province or country 
10. Edu 1) Prima b) P ary and Se lary Vocational (cl) Can you handle horses? (c2) Drive a tractor? (c3)Use farm machinery? 
Trai ° (B 24s Collese, Technical High Scho (c4) Can you milk? (c5) Are you able to do other farm work? 
College or ersity De > 17. Is there any particular occupation in which you would like to be specially trained? 
11.1 general health (a) goo b) fair? bad? 12. If blind 
18. Defence Services: (1) Have you previously served in any Naval, Military or Air Forces? 2.000.000.0000. ccccssesee 
feaf. d ppled or otherwise physical disabled, state natur f disability If so, state: (a) Forces of what country aes 
(b) Approximate dates between which services performed 
, , Unit ( ‘ i 
If permanently disabled, are you in receipt of a pension? In respect of War oe (d) Rank held (2) If retired or 
discharged, give reasons therefor 
Ser , Workmen’s Compensation? Old Age or Blind? 


Your Registration Certificate 


To every person answering the questionnaire fully 
and satisfactorily a certificate of registration will be 
issued by the local deputy registrar. This is a small 
card which must be carried on the person at all times. 
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OFF-THE-FACE HATS are back again 
to reveal smooth bland foreheads and 


flawless complexions. The version of 

it shown above is in two shades of blue 

felt with a ruffled brim turned up 

pirate-fashion, and a high sugar loaf 
crown, 


“When the work of the Creche 
grew and new ideas entered Miss 
Barnum resigned from the Creche 
and with her own means rented the 
house next door to the Creche and 
opened a boarding house for under- 
privileged little boys. This work she 
carried on until her death and I am 


sure many children now grown to 
manhood and womanhood carry in 
their hearts kind memories of the 


proud and dignified woman with the 
love of little children in her. 

“Miss Barnum was very proud, and 
duly so, of her family connections 
and home, so, with my memory of 
her, it was with great pleasure that 
I read of the house’s restoration.” 


Fame! 


Perhaps because of their compar- 
ative proximity to Hollywood, Brit- 
ish Columbians are not as complete- 
ly unnerved as easterners by an un- 
expected encounter with one of the 
film colony’s top-flight stars. But the 
following story going the rounds of 
the Empress Hotel at Victoria just 
goes to show: 

An elderly Victorian (female), evi- 
dently not at all movie conscious, said 
to Spencer Tracy, as they both sat 
listening to the music one evening, 
“Why is everyone looking this way?” 

He, of course, didn’t know. 

Later a man came across to her 
and remarked, “I see you know Mr. 
Tracy.” 

“Mr. Tracy, what Mr. Tracy?” 

“Why Spencer Tracy, of course. 

“T still don’t know who your're talk- 
ing about,” responded the Victorian 


” 


(female) in a bit of a huff. 
eo; 
Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Whitehead 
have returned to Montreal from 


spending the month of July at Mur- 
ray Bay. 

Hon. George Black, M.P., and Mrs. 
Black, have left for Vancouver en 
route to their home in Dawson. Mrs. 
Black’s granddaughter, Miss Susan 
Purdie of Honolulu, will join them 
in Vancouver and accompany them 
to the Yukon. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Assheton Smith 
and their daughter, Miss Betty Asshe- 
ton Smith, of Toronto, are spending 
the month of August at their cottage 
on Wellesley Island, Muskoka. 

Miss Ann Gooderham of Toronto 
and Miss Rosemary Mannering of 
Brockville, were among the guests at 
a dinner party given by Miss May 
Bottomley, daughter of the late Dr. 
John T. Bottomley and Mrs. Bottom- 
ley of Boston, at the Algonquin Hotel, 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea. 

Mrs. P. F. Seagram and her small 
daughter, Sandra, have returned to 
Toronto after a few days at Ross- 
trevor, Muskoka. Mrs. H. J. Sayers 
and her baby son, Christopher, of 
Aldershot, England, who have been 
Mrs. Seagram's guests, will spend the 
rest of the summer at Rosstrevor. 

Mrs. Llewellyn Bate has returned 
to Ottawa from Blue Sea Lake, where 
she was the guest of Mrs. R. B. Viets. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Cutten who 
left Toronto recently, have arrived 
at the Pacific Coast and will visit 
Vancouver, Banff, Chicago and New 
York before returning to Toronto in 
September. 




























MRS. JOHN DEWAR, daughter of 

Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. R. G. Stewart 

of Ottawa, whose marriage took place 

recently. Mr. John Henry Bate Dewar 

is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Barrett P. 
Dewar. 

—Pbhotograph by Karsh. 
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massage, dict, electrotherapy, occupational 
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Write Harvey Clare, M.D., 


Medical Superintendent, Homewood Saniterium, 
Guelph, Ont. 
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Gardiner, Western 


BY L. L. L. GOLDEN 


THE life of every civilian in Canada 
from 16 until the undertaker carts 
away the remains will be affected by a 
tough, 56-year-old, 155- pounder, five 
feet five inches tall with greying hair, 

James Garfield Gardiner. 

The National War Services minister 
is in complete charge of the general 
registration. He is the one who de- 
cided what you must answer when you 
visit the registration booth in your 
polling subdivision. He is the one who 
will wield more power over civilian 
activities than any other minister of 
the Crown. 

Power is nothing new to the Hon. 
Jimmie Gardiner. He has been a 
powerful little fellow for a long time. 
He has been the boss of Saskatchewan 
for many years. Not only has he 
been the top man as prime minister 
but he held the reins of organization 
in that province when the Hon. 
Charles Dunning was premier and has 
held on to them, even though he has 
been in Ottawa since the formation of 
the King ministry in 1935. 

There is very little about people 
that Jimmie doesn’t know. There is 
almost nothing about political organ- 
ization and the winning of elections 
in western Canada that has missed 
him. He is considered the most effec- 
tive organizer in politics west of the 
Great Lakes. 


Successor to King? 


Now comes his chance to do some 
organization in the rest of Canada. 
The East will learn very quickly that 
Jimmie Gardiner doesn’t fool. He 
knows what he wants and gets it. 

Results have always been what 
Gardiner believed in. He intends to 
get them. 

If Jimmie Gardiner decides that the 
national registration is to be carried 
out completely there will not be an 
eligible person in Canada without his 
registration card. If Jimmie Gardiner 
decides that exemptions are to come 
later on he will see that those exemp- 
tions go to the right people. 

If Jimmie Gardiner wants to build 
a political machine out of his national 
registration he will be able to. Al- 
though he denies any desire to do so, 
he can if he wishes, for at least one 
man in every top registration post in 
every riding in Canada will be his. 

And when the time comes for a 
convention to pick a successor to Mr. 
King, Mr. Gardiner will have at his 
beck and call men in every riding who 
can be made to swing his way or the 
way he directs. 

Yes, Jimmie Gardiner is going to be 
one of the most powerful political 
personages in Canada very soon. The 
rest of the country may learn the 
taste that Saskatchewan has known 
for a great number of years. 


An Unusual Man 


The Hon. Jimmie is in many ways 
an unusual man. He doesn’t drink. He 
doesn’t smoke. He rarely plays bridge. 
He is personaliy scrupulously honest. 
Even his bitter enemies, and he has 
plenty, admit that. Yet there is almost 
nothing he won’t do to forward the 
interests of his party. All the energy, 
quick turns and undoubted ability that 
Mr. Gardiner has are given over to 
his political party. 

And to find out whether or not he 
is a success one has only to look at 
his record of elections. Personally he 
has never been defeated. In all he 
has been successful in six general elec- 
tions and three by-elections. Only once 
has he been associated with a losing 
ministry, and that was in Saskat- 
chewan in 1929 when the Anderson 
government defeated the Liberal ad- 
ministration. The day after the defeat 
he was out in his car rallying the 
forces for the new drive to success 
which came at the next election, in 
1934. 

Mr. Gardiner’s grandfather and his 
brothers came from Scotland and set- 
tled on farms on both sides of the 
county lines of Perth and Huron in 
Ontario. His father was born in 
Canada and the Hon. Jimmie was born 
at Farquhar, near Fixeter. 

In 1890 times \ » very bad in On- 
tario. There came a migration of many 
Ontario farm folks to the United 
States. Jimmie was seven years old 
e 
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HON. J. G. 


when his family, desperately poor, 
moved on to the United States. They 
went to Lincoln, Nebraska. Things 
were hard there as well. The drought 
suffered on the Ontario farm was 
matched by difficult times in Nebraska. 
The Gardiners were one of the few 
families that moved back into Ontario 
but not before spending a year in the 
lumbering area of Michigan. 


Hired Out As Farm Boy 


When Jimmie was twelve years old 
he hired out as a farm boy. He worked 
and hoped. When he was 17 he felt 
the urge to go west. A _ harvester’s 
ticket took him to Clearwater, Mani- 
toba, where an uncle had _ settled. 
There he worked on the farm and in 
the winter time went to school. 

So at the age of 17 he had gone to 
school in Ontario, Nebraska and 
Manitoba. Teaching looked like the 
thing to do for Jimmie, so after going 
to work on a farm near Regina, he 
went to the Normal School at that 
town and qualified to teach. 

His first school was the Alpha Rural 
School, some 40 miles southwest of 
Wolseley, Saskatchewan. In succession 
he taught school at Hirach, Frobisher, 
Weyburn and Lockwood, all in Sas- 
katchewan. He continued to save 
money on the pittance teachers re- 
ceived. 

With his eye set on going to uni- 
versity he saved his pennies and finally 
was able to enroll at the University of 
Manitoba. In 1911, when he was 24 
years old, he received his bachelor’s 
degree after specializing in history and 
economics. 

Extra-curricular activities of the 
school-teacher-farmer were soccer and 
debating. He was good at both. 

The 1911 campaign was the first in 
which he took part. Since he was a 
good school debater he was given the 
opportunity to speak from the stump. 
Naturally he was a Laurier supporter 

On graduation he went to Lemberg, 
Sask., as principal of the public school 
there. 


Once Voted Tory 


Once, Mr. Gardiner who by then 
was thoroughly interested in politics, 
voted Conservative. It was for a 
candidate in Manitoba’s provincial 
House, now Senator William Sharpe. 
That rare occasion came when Mr. 
Gardiner was a student at Winnipeg 
It was his only from the true 
faith. 

Mr. Gardiner’s first contest in which 
he himseif was a candidate was in a 
by-election in the Saskatchewan pro- 
vincial show, at North Qu’Appelle. He 
won by 280 votes. That was his lowest 
majority in his nine campaigns 

Mr. Gardiner’s first portfolio came 
during the Dunning ministry when he 
got two posts at one shot: Minister of 


lapse 


Highways and Minister in charge of 


Labor and Industries. That was in 
1922. 

When Mr. Dunning went to Ottawa 
to help Mr. King in 1926 Jimmie be- 
came premier of Saskatchewan. 

He led his party through the defeat 
of 1929. That was the first time the 
Liberals had been defeated in that 
province since its establishment in 
1905 under the premiership of the Hon 


Walter Scott. 


Teamed Up With Davis 


While ‘in the Opposition Jimmie 
teamed up with one of the shrewdest 
politicians he could find, Tommy 
Davis. For vears the firm of Jimmie 
and Tommy wore down the Govern- 
ment and built up their own organiza 
tion. They were desk-mates in the 
Legislature. They knew all the tricks 
and figured out a few new ones them- 
selves. Tommy became Jimmie’s 
Attorney-General 


The team is together again. Tommy, 





Colossus 


GARDINER —Photo by Karsh 


now Mr. Justice Davis of the Saskat- 
chewan Supreme Court bench and ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers’ Creditors’ 
Arrangement Act, in his province, is 
the new deputy of the War Services 
Ministry. A highly effective pair of 
politicians. 

An example of how Mr. Gardiner 
works and solidifies his position is the 
way he carried on after Mr. Dunning 
left him in charge. There was a small 
convention. Really it was a meeting of 
three or four people from each con- 
stituency, and the members. Jimmie 
got the leadership, of course. He made 
sure of it and the man who held the 
organization reins took no chances. 
There was no contest. 

When in Opposition he organized a 
big convention, in 1931. Once again 
Jimmie’s men were in charge. Once 
again Jimmie had no contest. Neat 

The former mayor of Lemberg was 
a Laurier man in 1917. He was strongly 
against conscription. The War Times 
Election Act was an issue. All those 
disenfranchised under that act, and 
now their sons, still vote for Jimmie 
Gardiner. He was never the one to 
allow a voting block to disintegrate. 

Today the man in charge of the 
registration which leads to the only 
form of conscription Canada has as 
yet is the man who has always been 
violently opposed to any form of com- 
pulsory military service. He sees 
nothing incongruous in that. 


No Half-Way Speech 


Here are some questions and an- 
swers in the interview 

Q: “Are you as ambitious as they 

say?” 
A: “It all depends on what people 
call ambition. I always try to do a 
job as well as I can do it and I've 
always found the public to value any 
job that has been done well.” 

Q: “Do you intend to build a polit- 
ical machine out of the national regis- 
tration?” 

A: “You couldn’t do the job and 
build a political organization. And in 
the second place it isn’t the kind of 
work that lends itself to it.” 

Q: “Did you really make that ‘half- 
way’ speech during the last federal 
election?” 

A: “Not as it was reported hy the 
Canadian Press. First there was no 
Canadian Press reporter there. Second- 
ly I'm no half-way man. Then what I 
did say was that there three 
groups in Canada. There was first 
the pacitist group. Then there was the 
group that had done nothing about 
preparing for the war and opposed 
every bit of preparation that we un- 
dertook Then there was the third 
group to which I belong which had 
foreseen what was coming and pre- 
pared for it. The tirst group is the 
CCF. The second is the Conservative 
and the third is the Liberal.” 

Q: “Are you, by your refusal to co- 
operate the cause of Aberhart’s 
second election victory in Alberta?” 

A: “Our organization had nothing 
to do with Aberhart. People came to 
see me and wanted me to go to Alberta 
and support a unity move to defeat 
Aberhart. My answer was: ‘I am a 
Liberal and I don’t follow Liberal 
principles just to defeat a Government 
I follow them because 1 believe in 
them whether in or out’. I told them 
I didn’t think anyone could trim Aber- 
hart unless he had a conviction as 
strong as Aberhart’s and was prepared 
to build an organization to put over 
that conviction. I went further and 
told them we had an experience in 
Saskatchewan that has taught me that 
a Government that has no conviction 
but is prepared to remain in power 
with the support of people of opposite 
points of view can only remain in 
office by attempting to spend itself 
into popularity.’ 
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(Continued on Next Page) 
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Plea Against 
Marriage 


BY ALAN W. YOUNG 


I DON’T suppose anybody cares, but 


we had a wedding at our house. 


For the sake of suffering humanity 
I would like to tell you about it 
They say marriages are made _ in 
Heaven. Not this one. On the con- 
trary It was at our house. And I 
might say that it serves people right 
who get married. Even at that they 
don’t go through the hell that we do 
We? That means the family that 
puts on the wedding. It means the 
poor tortured souls 


Perhaps I'd better start at the be- 


I'll end, though the doctors say 

oh, well, no matter You see 
in a nice house with a_ good-sized 
lawn So my sister wrote one fine 
jay and told us she was engaged. It 
seems that it is customary to follow 
in engagement with a wedding It 
seems that there is such a thing 
| vedding My sister is a 

rr perhaps very smart 

I t I’m not sure 
Anyway, the 
wedding at our 
o have a quiet 
aborate you 
homey, a few 
I The folks 
I made plans to 
as argued out of this, 
d, they 


was neede 


ace up a bi 


Roman 
The 


Mother and 
At least I 
house, though 
now outside 
Everything 
clothes, of 

; n fact 

o stiff we 
Another 

t down 
esting 
freshly 

har ier 
anyone 


paint 


t} 
ne 


rooms 
one room 
veaverboard 
was then 
house had 
architect 
vest, up 
id often in 
‘indows were ap 
Ss where the 
of lumber Doors 

at the walls 
themselves They did 
The boys who perpetrated that archi 
tectura itrage must have had a lot 
of fun. f building it wasn’t my idea 
f how ‘ Keep from going insane 
Howeve \ beaverboard right 
ind . for veral hours When 
they were ig we cut them too 
small, then rted on a fresh piece 
We finally got a section nailed on the 
wall It looked like a part of a jig 
saw puzzle It was and it fitted 
With beaverboard shavings up to our 
knees, we started to hammer in nails 
Then my brother upset the bag of 
nails into the shavings. That was the 

night my brother went mad 


ginning I don’t know where 
} 
l 


twenty-three 


fail to break through. 
chimney needed cleaning. The other day, the distant strains of 
Father climbed up on the roof. After Lohengrin caused a_ hysterical col- 
him up off the lawn, my lapse. Father is in a rest home. 


sang hymns 


oncussion 


jo you think of Union 
Union Government can do 


that one job.” 


Is organization the dirtiest job 


I'm a partisan in that I believe 
I principles and am willing 
to go out and put them over on every 
fighting to put over the 
believe in makes me a 


new department?” 


interesting 


GONNA LET 
HIM PLAY 
BASE BALL 
OUT HERE ° 


—By Bert Bushell. 


Was the most that, there was no other hitch, except 


completed two rooms in’ when the lady playing the harp got 
Then it took us two days an uncontrollable desire to swing it, 


pictures we'd forgotten and the bridal party was forced to 
Uncle broke an arm come a-whooping down the aisle to 


leaned against the wall and the tune of “Here comes the bride, 


’ 


behind the paper. A yeh man”! 


lump in the corner of the So—well, the moral is, get married 


to be Mother. We _ yourself, if it comes to that, but don’t 


square miles of paper and ever on any account get mixed up in 
gallons of glue. Some of anyone else’s' marriage. I'm - still 
worked all -right Other combing bits of plaster, glue, beaver- 

held up with postage board, and wallpaper out of my hair 


the rooms did look When I pull out a_ handkerchief 


when we were finished. shingle nails fly in all directions. It 
It's surprising what a lovely effect is will be two years before the paint 
throwing strips of glued wears off my skin and I cease to look 
ndiscriminately at the wall. like a chameleon. When anyone men- 
rhe effect is greatly enhanced by the tions ‘wedding 
sight of millions of shingle-nail heads. to tingle, my hands jerk  spas- 


now, my nerves begin 


modically, and I drool at the mouth. 


went up on the roof. Mother isn’t. They don’t dare move 


attacked the chimney. After we'd her. 
chimney off the lawn we 
Well. after-we had tied The lawn is a beautiful mosaic of 
back in place, a truck Mead grass and confetti. The garden 


The house looks very nice, though. 


through the haze. It Shows promise of increasing our 


bunch of huge flower National rice output. Cigars and 
were to hang on the Cigarette butts are still being dis- 
about the level of one’s Covered in lamp shades, flower pots, 
the wedding we swept the gramophone, tea-cups, and under 
roken bowls and three cases Carpets. But the ash-trays are still 


spotlessly clean 


But the objective was accomplished. 


‘THE zero hour came. And the few The happy couple are now coupled. 
My sister neglected t They are living in their own house. 


meant a few It has a lovely setting and a nice big 


wedding was a success, as lawn. When I get married I am 
zo Except that the going to write them. I am going to 
flustered and found he'd. say: 

himself to Mother Father “I would like to have a lawn wed- 


mind but the minister ding at your house. A simple little 


count. So he did it all affair, not at all elaborate—just quiet 
and the bride and groom and homey, a few friends, no fuss or 


ind wife Apa from bother 


Gardiner, Western Colossus 


nued from Page 19) 


strong little man from the West. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gardiner is working 
hard. He has very little time for his 
wife and four children. He had prac- 
tically no time to curl last winter; 
will have none this coming one. Nor 
will he have time to spend at the 
Rideau Club of which he is a member 
Nor will he have much time to spend 
at the Canadian, Kiwanis or Assiniboia 
clubs at Regina. Nor will he have 
time for his 320 acre farm at Lemberg 

But he will find time to keep his 
political fences mended no matter 
how busy his new department keeps 
him. It’s part of the game. 


Cheese Making 


(Continued from Page 13) 


ind shouldn't stay for 


nited 
> Liberal 
meet just 
place as 


hitter r 
a NILLOL pe 


I'm afraid I'll have to 

The next operation is stirring and 
heating the curd, and then the pack- 
ing, cheddaring, milling, salting and 


opinion ¢ ‘anadian pressing. Finally the cheese is taken 
matter what his ancestry into the curing room where it remains 
treated as a Canadian until for ten days before being sent to Mont- 
found to be otherwise real for shipment to Great Britain 
what I think is our big A good Cheddar cheese requires 
recognize the fact that from ten months to one year to cure 
institutions of government properly, but the smaller cheese mak- 
made people of other na ing plants cannot afford to wait so 
lities proceed to call themselves long for their money, and so they ship 


big enough and broad it after a period of ten days to brokers’ 


permit all these people to warehouses and it is these agents who 


phase of their defence complete the curing process 


National War Services de At the Cloverdale plant approxi- 


not have done a job mately 450,000 Ibs. of cheese is manu- 


unless it has put over the idea toevery§ factured each year. Operations start 
Canada that all Canadians at 5 a.m., and the last stage of the 
before the law and under processing takes place about 5 p.m. 
constitution.’ 


In addition to cheese making approxi- 


writing Mr. Gardiner is mately 16,000 Ibs. of whey butter is 
ill the Minister of Agriculture as well manufactured each year which is sold 
is holding on to his new post. Agricul back to the farmers who supply the 
likely go to someone else milk 

will give Mr. Gardiner The plant is in operation for nine 
his war job. He is ag- months in the year and employs a staff 


driver It is going to of six in addition to Mr. Channell. Of 
to see whether or not these six two are his daughters and 
makes or breaks the three are his sons 


August 17, 1940 


Here is MINK featured 
value in our magnificent 
and varied collection of fine 
fur coats at August Sale 
Prices ! MINK that is 
quality at a glance! MINK 
with the masterly crafts- 
manship and_ distinctive 
styling that the Specialty 
Shop label implies! MINK 
at a price that is possible 
because we bought when 
markets were still favour- 
able! MINK with the new 
“ built-in’? bow collar, 
“‘pushed-up”’ sleeves! 

Size 18, Eaton August Sale 
Price, each . $1,850.00. 


MAIN FLOOR 


EATON’S-COLLEGE STREET 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
Canadian Residential School for Boys — Founded 1889 


A large number of valuable Entrance Scholarships, Bursaries and Leonard 
Awards are available every year in both Upper and Lower Schools. 


Courses leading to Pass and Honour Matriculation, and R.M.C. 
A special course for boys entering business life. 
Small classes ensure individual attention. 
LOWER SCHOOL for boys 8 to 14 UPPER SCHOOL for boys 14 to 18 
Beautiful Memorial Chapel. 
New gymnasium, swimming pool, squash courts, tennis courts, 
covered rink and spacious grounds offer unusual 
facilities for splendid physical development. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th. 
A prospectus and full information sent on request. 
H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 


Hatfield Hall School 


COBOURG 
A Church Boarding School for Girls 


Re-Opens Wednesday, September 11th 


Miss W. M. Wilson, B.A. Hons. prin Miss M. W. Ellis, B.Sc. 
(London, Eng.) eipele (London, Eng.) 


Ashbury College 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK NEAR OTTAWA 


A boarding and day school for supervision over the physical and 
boys. Fireproof buildings — intellectual well-being of the boys. 
University Graduate Masters— Boys received from eight years 
Ample varied diet. upwards and prepared for Uni- 
Large playing grounds for versity, R.M.C., Royal Navy and 
organized sports. Close personal business life. 
Next term commences Sept. 10th 
For prospectus and information regarding scholarships, Leonard Foundation awards, apply to 
N. M. ARCHDALE, M.A., Headmaster 5 


Ontario Ladies’ College 


Trafalgar Castle, Whitby, Ont. - A Residential School For Girls 


One hundred acres of grounds. Courses, Speech and Drama- 
Public School to Honour Mat- tics. Swimming Pool, Gymna- 
riculation. Music, Art, Inter- sium, Two-Manual Pipe Organ. 
= ior Decoration, Handicrafts, Physical Education and Riding 
ded Household Science, Secretarial with Resident Mistresses. 18 
“1874 For Prospectus write to Principal Rev. C. R. Carscallen, M.A.,D.D. 


TRINITY 
yagroy= 


Tradition and 
Progress 


Founded 1891 


A Boarding School in 
the Country, for Boys 


PORT HOPE ontario 


Established for Seventy-five years. 


Separate Junior School for boys under fourteen. Michaelmas 


Term 
begins on 


For full information please write to September Ith 


PHILIP A. C. KETCHUM, M.A., B.Paed., HEADMASTER 


Alma College 


FOUNDED 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 


Delightful location; Extensive grounds; well appointed 
buildings with Automatic Sprinkler Protection, Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; Tennis; Riding; Golf; 
Skating. Courses include High School to Junior and 
Senior Matriculation, Public School, Music, Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, Art, Dramatics, Interior 
Decoration and Handicrafts. 


Write for prospectus. Principal: Rev, P. 8, Dobson, M.A., D.D. 


A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





